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Fair Play 


We believe, through careful inquiry, that all the 
advertisements in this paper are signed by trust- 
worthy persons, and to prove our faith by works, 
we will make good to actual subscribers any loss 
sustained by trusting advertisers who prove to be 
deliberate swindlers. Rogues shall not ply their 
trade at the expense of our subscribers who are 
our friends, through the medium of these columns ; 
but we shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers and honorable business men 
who advertise, nor pay the debts of 
honest bankrupts. This offer holds good 


fields, when he read the appeal of the - 


President for larger crops. Then he had 
an inspiration. ‘‘ My brier patch is my 
bit toward raising more foodstuff,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and the President and Congress 
can. have every berry in the patch if 


they will send somebody to pick them. \ 


Lucky I didn’t eut the briers.”’ 

‘*When whisky’s in, wit’s out,’’ is an 
old and true proverb. The present crisis 
demands a clear brain and a steady hand, 
and these can not be attained by the use 
of strong drink. Let all join in a deter- 
mination to banish John Barleycorn. 

What’s the answer to the picture on 
this page? We can give it in two words: 
Lightning rods! Next time the barn will 
be rodded, and thus precious feed will 


Forty-first Year 


was a boy who thought he was too 
small to help ; but he found and stopped 
a tiny leak in a Holland dike, and thus 
did his bit and saved the country. And 
once there was a girl who thought she 
was too frail to be of use, but she raised 
the poultry that fed the general who 
commanded the army that saved the 
country; and this was her bit. 


High Farming at Elmwood 
By Jacob Biggle 

In the district sehool. in which I was 
instructed that two and two make four 
and that c-a-t ‘spells cat, there was in 
my early school-days an enrollment of 
seventy or eighty pupils during the win- 
ter term, a large proportion being mem- 
bers of the two or three leading 





one month after the transaction causing 
the complaint; that is, we must have 
notice within that time. Medical adver- 
tisements positively refused. In all 
cases in writing to advertisers say, 
“I saw your advertisement in The 
Farm Journal.” 





‘*Waste not, want not.”’ 


Cheer up! The best is yet 
to be. 


“Whatever goes up must come 
down,” and that refers to high 
prices no less than to other 
things. 

Tim says: ‘‘ Look before you 
leap, but better not be too long 
about it if an angry bull is bring- 
ing up the rear.’”’ 


Franklin observed that ‘‘he 
who leaves the table with an 
appetite is sure to return with 


one.’’ Here is a point for food 
conservers. 


It will require months to make 
into an army the men that have 
been drafted ; longer still to fit 
them for the trenches. Let us 
hope that the war will have spent 
its fury by that time. 


That Fair Play notice is to Our 
Folks what the great sea wall 
is to the city of Galveston,— 








families, including the ‘‘bound’’ 
boys and girls at service in those 
families. In that school there 
existed the purest democracy I 
have ever known. The pupils 
ranged in age from five to 
twenty years, and there were 
absolutely no distinctions. The 
teacher, if a man, was native to 
the community, having supple- 
mented the district-school train- 
ing with a term or two at 
boarding-school. If a woman, 
she was likely to be a Yankee 
from down Boston way ; usually 
a girl with ideals and with some- 
thing of the intensity of the 
zealot, though the material with 
which she had to do was neither 
plastic nor responsive, her pupils 
being for the most part like those 
described in Whittier’s school, 
where 
“The feet that creeping slow to 
school, 
Went storming out to playing !” 
The members of the school 
board were conservative and 
frowned upon attempted innova- 
tions. What had been good 
enough for their fathers and for 
them was plenty good enough 
for their children. Four-fifths 
of the boys would rather plow 











a bulwark againstdanger. The — 








than work at the problems in 





Farm Journal stands behind any 

claim made by its advertisers and insures 

its subscribers against possible loss. 
Peter Tumbledown was trying to mus- 

ter up enough resolution to cut the briers 


be saved. See the article on page 428, 
entitled, ‘‘ Why Barns Burn.’’ 

There are no slackers nordrones among 
Our Folks—every one is doing something 
for his or her country. Years ago there 


Pike’s Arithmetic, and were glad 
when spring came and the term ended 
their bondage to books. There were 
always a few exceptions, however, and 
these few presently found their way 
into the great outer world, whence 
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there eame from time to time rumers 
ef suecess and honors ; but those who 
penetrated the veil seldom returned te 
the scenes of their early life except as 
visitors. 

I have often speculated as to the im- 
peliing motive that spurred the few to 
greater achievements. Was it the mflu- 
enee of the Yankee girl charged with 
the peculiar New England spirit ; or was 
it the intellectual stimulus found in the 
very excellent school readers of that day 
with their choice selections ; or was it 
because of the mysterious something 
that singled out Abrah2m Lincoln from 
tens of thousands of men, born in the 
squalor of a log cabin and of no for- 
tuitous antecedents, to be the greatest 
figure of his time? Ido not know, but 
] am disposed to give the Yankee girl 
and the school] reader credit for their 
part in arousing dormant intellects in 
my neighborhood. 

However, I did not set out to indulge 


in reminiscences, but rather to contrast 


the past with the present, to the great 
advantage of the latter. Not long since 
I met the young normal-school graduate 
whe is now the teacher of the school 
where the mysteries of the alphabet 
were first made known to me, and from 


her I learned that the average attend- 


ance is about twelve as against eighty 
in my childhood. The neighborhood is as 
thickly settled as of yore, though large 
families are now the exception rather 
than the rule. Ninety-five per cent of 
my playmates were entirely satisfied 
with the learning they imbibed in their 
desultory attendance at the district 
school, and were genuinely giad when 
the time came to put aside their books. 
They had no insatiable thirst for knew!- 
edge, and went contentedly from the 
district school to the serious business of 
life. There were a number of men in 
the community whe could neither read 
nor write, and this was not regarded as 
a very serious handicap. 

Not so now. The secret of the small 
attendance at most district schools lies 
im the fact that in a large majority of 
eases parents early send their children 
to private schools or to the town high 
school. A pupil’s stay in the old-time 
one-reom school is brief, and there is a 
disposition to do away with it alto- 
gether. The general level of intelli- 
gence is much higher than it was a 
generation ago. The colored man whom 
l engage occasionally to do fencing is a 
graduate of the village high school. He 
keeps a set of books and renders me a 
bil! as correct and neat as any I receive. 
He reads a daily paper and I dare say 
that he knows as much about the coun- 
tries now at war as did my grandfather 
im bis day. The average man one meets 
on the road is better informed in a gen- 
eral way than was the average school- 
master in my youth, and illiteracy is 
rare. It is now conceded everywhere 
that women have brains and that it 
is worth while educating them. As a 
eomsequence of this changed attitude, 
‘ women now rule the schoolroom, and it 
is no longer considered necessary to em- 
ploy a male teacher in the winter term 
te keep obstreperous boys in order. A 
_ wide remove from the period in which a 
basky man was considered necessary to 
teach 


** Reading and writing and ’rithmetic 
Well laid on with 2 hickory stick.”’ 


Many tender memories eluster about - i 


een 
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the old-time distriet scheol, but imevita- 
bly sentiment must make way fer preg- 
ress. Some years ago! met on a stage- 
eoach two Welsh ladies. The subject of 
thatch roofs came up, and I began to 
expatiate upon their pietwresqueness. 
**Picturesque they undoubtedly are,’’ 
was the reply, ‘‘ but one of our neigh- 
bors in removing one found twenty-one 
snakes that were not picturesque. ’”’ 
The thatch roof is giving way to some- 
thing more in keeping with the times, 
and so it must be with the ‘‘little red 
schoolhouse,’’ in spite of sentiment. 


Texas 


[The following poem has been selected and is 
printed especially for the nearly 100,000 ef Our 
Folks who live in 19,736 hemes in the great and 
fertile Lone Star state. This poem won a prize of 
$100 offered by the President of the University of 
Texas. Its distinguished author is now a resident 
of South Carolina.] 

Oh, prairie breeze, blow sweet and pure, 

And, southern sun, shine bright, 

To bless our flag where’er may gleam 

Its single star of light! 

But should thy sky grow dark with wrath, 

The tempest burst and rave, 

It still shall float undauntedly— 

The standard of the brave. 


By deeds of arms our land was won, 
And priceless the reward; ~ 

Brave Milam died and Fannin fell 
Her sacred rights te guard. 

Our patriot force with mighty will 
Triumphant set her free, 

And Travis, Bowie, Crockett, gave 
Their lives for liberty. 


And when on San Jacinto’s plain 
The Texans heard the cry, 
‘“*Remember, men, the Alamo !’’ 
They swore to win or die. 
Resistless in their high resolve, 
They forced the foe to yield, 
And freedom crowned the victory gained 
On that illustrious field. 


Oh, Texans, tell the story o’er, 
With pride recall each name, 
And teach your sons to emulate 
Their virtues and their fame! 


South of Maryland, Kentucky and Kan- 
sas two crops of potatoes can be grown 
in one year on the same land, the seed 
being whole potatoes from the first crop. 

It is best to allew the erep which is to 
furnish seed potatoes for the second crop 
to remain in the ground until the vines 
are entirely dead. However, the culls 
may be used even when the early crop 
is dug before complete maturity. To 
prepare these culls for prompt growth, 
and to eliminate those too immature to 
sprout, the small potatoes are exposed 
to the light in a shady place for several 
days or until they become greenish ; 
then they are spread out on the ground 
in a single layer, a little fine dirt sifted 
among them, covered with straw or pine 
needles, and the bed kept constantly 
moist. The potatoes will sprout earlier 
if before bedding them under the straw 
a small piece is clipped off one end and 
rejected. 

Planting time varies from the last of 
July in Virginia, te September in Flor- 
ida. Plant without ridging m furrows 
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about six inches deep. Select only the 
potatoes that have sprouted. Drop them 
in the freshly opened and moist furrew, 
eover at once with about an inch of seii, 
leaving a depressed row to be filled by 
subsequent cultivation. In covering with 
a hoe the man should walk in the rew 
and thus compact it. 
Cheer Up 
By Wait Mason 

Though days of strife be drawing near, 
though war may last for many a year, it 
is not well to yield to fear; cheer up! 
Don’t let your optimism fade ; you give 
the foe untimely aid when of your fears 
you make parade; cheer up! I have 
three uncles bearing arms ; nine cousims 
went to war’s alarms, and yet my smile 
retains its charms; cheer up! They say 
we’ll soon be short of meat, we'll be de- 
prived of corn and wheat, but, while we 
have enough to eat, cheer up! They say 
we’ll bear upon our backs the burden of 
a frightful tax; just now no man that 
burden packs ; cheer up! They’re saying 
this, and saying that, designed to knoek 
eur spirits flat, and ‘‘ they ’’ are talking 
through a hat—cheer up! Don’t cross 
a bridge until you’re there; don’t look 
ahead to borrow care; don’t starve until 
your cupboard’s bare ; cheer up! Don’t 
try to chill the hopeful chap ; you’!l never 
help him win a scrap by having tears 
upon your map ; cheer up! Just new we 
need no talk of gloom, no prophecies of 
dole and doom ; be cheerful as the flow- 


ers in bleom—cheer up ! 
{Copyright by The George Matthew Adams Service. | 


The Weather in August 

If the farmer can’t see his way clear 
to prosperity in August, it is not the 
fault of the weather. United States 
Weather Bureau statistics show that 
there is usually plenty of clear weather 
during this month—and the farmer can’t 
lese either way, if you believe im say- 
ings. ‘‘When it rains in August, it rains 
honey and wine,”’ declares an adage that 
gained its standing before the benefits 
of prohibition were so generally known ; 
while another evens things up 50-60 by 
asserting that, ‘‘A dry August and warm 
doth harvest no harm.’’ Cloudiness over 
the United States is least in August in 
the Sierra Nevada region, where it is 
less than ten per cent, and is greatest 
on the Southern Pacific coast, the Atlan- 
tic coast, and in a smal! region of Nerth- 
western New Mexico, where it varies 
from forty-five to fifty per cent. In the 
northern half of the country the per- 
centage of cloudiness increases frem 
twenty per cent in the western part 
(Idaho) to forty-five per cent in the 
Great Lakes region, whence it varies 
but little to the Atlantic coast. Im the 
southern half of the country cloudiness 
is forty-five per cent on the Pacific coast, 
and decreases rapidly to ten per cent in 
Central California, with local regions of 
forty-five or fifty per cent in New Mex- 
ico and Colorado. It then decreases to 
thirty-five per cent at the 100th merid- 
ian, and steadily increases to fifty per 
cent on the eastern coast. August is 
the period of minimum winds m mest 
localities, certain districts being exeep- 
tions. It is a big month for thunder- 
storms along the Atlantic coast, and is 


the middle of a three-month rainy sea- 


son in Florida and states: to the north . 
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DAIRY AND STOCK 


Reason is a major part of every bal- 
anced ration. 


The proof of a sire, whether he is a . 


stallion, bull, boar or buck, is in his get. 


Indications of a prime steer for the 
feed lot are low -set, blocky form, rugged 
constitution and good quality ; and the 
greatest of these is quality. 


Market reports, with ably written com- 
ments on market and range conditions, 
are just as necessary as an almanac in 
every stockman’s home. Such reports 
are valuable only when they are fresh 
and when they are studied. 


There is every reason to believe that 
the present level of prices for live 
stock will continue for some time. 
Because there is a world shortage of 
stock, a speedy ending of the present 
war should not change the basis of 
prices until a normal supply of stock 
is raised. The ten per cent import 
duty on stock, meats, hides and wool 
will serve as protection 
against shipments from 
other countries where 
labor is cheaper. 


Horse Talk 
By Tim 

This is the-day of the 
outstanding sire whose 
progeny have inherited 
the power to produce 
profitably. The colt 
must not be regarded 
merely as a colt, but as 
a being to be molded 
into an effective machine 
to aid in efficient crop 
production. 

One reason why there 
is so much poor farming 
is because we have not 
had horses with which 
to do good farming. It 
is high time we changed 
our program in this re- 
spect. 

Hoofs of colts should 
be trimmed in case they become crooked, 
or larger on one side than on the other. 
If they are neglected, the hoof may crack 
and lameness will result. A knife or 
rasp may be“used for trimming them. 

Considering the small cost, it is doubt- 
ful whether any one thing has proved so 
great an incentive to more constructive 
breeding of good draft horses as com- 
munity colt shows. They advertise a 
community in such a way that buyers 
soon place it on their map, and at the 
same time the shows are a good meas- 
ure of the value of a sire. 


Bristles 
By George 


Young pigs should not run in heavy 
pastures when the dew is on the grass. 

The best cross to produce pigs for 
bacon is one between pure-bred boars 
and sows of the same breed. To speak 
plainly, crossing of breeds is rather 
risky except in the hands of one who 
thoroughly understands breeding, and 
such men do not practise it to any extent. 

Many newly-born pigs die immediately 
after delivery just for lack of a helping 
hand. If a sow farrows nine pigs and 
loses three, a loss of one-third is expe- 
rienced ; but few look at the matter in 
that light. They generally consider 
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themselves fortunate that the other 
two-thirds of the litter pulled through. 
About three weeks before farrowing, 
pregnant sows may be given a ration 
consisting of nine parts of rolled barley 
and one part of tankage, or three pounds 
of skim-milk to one pound of the barley. 
This method of feeding will insure 
strong, lusty, active new-born pigs. 


Feminine Dairy Wisdom 
By Dorothy Tucker 
Veal from the larger dairy breeds is 
profitable when marketed in the form of 
baby beef at the age of fourteen to 
twenty months. More grain is fed on 














There is a great difference in the gentleness of bulls and much de- 
pends on how they have been handled. This big Hereford is certainly 


a quiet old chap, and the children fearless ones, too. 
has plenty of exercise of the right kind. Most bulls are cross be- 
cause they are locked up in a dark stable or stall with two or three 
fastenings and no chance at exercise or sunshine. Notice that the 
strap on this fellow’s nose ring is not a bit tight, either 


the farm when the calves are sold ata 
more advanced age. 

Cutting dock, mullein, thistles and 
poisonous weeds in the cattle pasture is 
a chore that fits in nicely after a rain, 
when the ground is wet. The task may 
not seem necessary until a cow is lost 
through poisoning, when it will be too 
late for prevention. 

Crossing a heavy milk producer of one 
breed and a high butterfat producer of 
another in an attempt to combine the 
two characters in the offspring, is like 
trying to produce milk custard by graft- 
ing milkweed on eggplant. 

The profitable gains on a bunch of 
feeders are those which increase the 
value of the animals per pound. Such 
gains are due more to intelligent buying 
than to feeding and handling. 

Shavings are cheaper than straw for 
bedding, and just as convenient to use. 
This does not justify burning straw and 
buying shavings. 

A thermometer for the dairy is just as 
essential as a toothbrush for the toilet. 
Success in handling dairy products is due 
largely to maintaining definite tempera- 
tures, and such is not possible by guess. 

Almost any pure-bred bull with good 
milking ancestry will improve a herd of 
grade or scrub cows. That does not in- 
fer that the best bull is not desirable. 
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The better the bull, the greater will be 
the improvement. 


Mutton Chops 
(Both rare and well done) 


Twenty-pound ewe fleeces are not un- 
common, and they have run to twenty- 
five pounds. My! At present prices for 
wool, don’t those sheep turn in the cash ! 

Breeding has more stability than feed- 
ing, as a great many who frequently 
finish their feeding operations with no 
profit to show for their feed, investment 
and risks will testify. There is more 
encouragement for the establishment of 
farm flocks than for the maintenance of 
feed lots which must depend almost en- 


tirely on the range for enough feeders every year. 
One way of making the lambs ‘better than the 
ewes is to have a good buck. Secure him early 
and keep him until the breeding season comes on. 
Better carcasses and heavier fleeces will soon 
bring back the money spent for a blooded sire. 


A round-up is a good thing, at 
which time the ewes’ teeth are 
examined with a view to 
finding the aged sheep 
for slaughter when they 
are fat this fall. . When 
such sheep are discov- 
ered they may be marked 
and sorted out for the 
feed lot later on. 

The following grain 
mixtures are recom- 
mended to fit the ram 
for the mating season : 
Equal parts of oats and 
wheat bran; two parts 
alfalfa meal and one 
part corn; equal parts 
of corn and oil-meal; 
equal parts of Canadian 
field peas and~oats, or 
equal parts of corn, oats, 
wheat bran and oil-meal. 


He probably 


Notes and Queries 


The robber cow, the 
broken-mouthed ewe 
. with the spoiled udder, 
the sow with the small litter of runty, 
pot-bellied, squealing pigs, the impotent 
stallion, bull or ram, and the light- 
Sleeced sheep, have no place on. our 
farms or ranges, and no justification 
for consuming high-priced feed. 

The lambs should have a bit more 


grain now if they are to be marketed 
this fall. - . 


Best sellers, among animals and books, 
are the result of careful study and 
consideration. 


Although your choicest young animals 
fail to win ribbons at the fairs, the 
efforts for better stock have not been 
wasted. 


Insure fancy prices for butter by hav- 
ing a clean, attractive package of good 
quality. A neat wrapper’ more than 
pays for itself. 


Profits from feeding are greatest for 
the man who does not have to buy grain. 
That is merely another way of saying, 
‘Grow your own feed.’’ 

A transfer of pure-bred stock requires 
the transfer of pedigrees as well as 
stock. It is unfortunate that farmers 
occasionally neglect to transfer registry 
papers promptly. 

Results in an eastern county last year 
showed that a silo was worth $10 per 
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steer. The universal use of silage 
throughout that county during the past 
season Wo have meant an increased 
profit to the county of $600,000. A man 
feeding thirty steers would have paid 
for his silo with the extra profit made 
possible by feeding corn silage. 


Pure-bred cattle not only make better 
gains for the food they consume, but 


they give the owner two markets instead 
of one. An Indiana farmer cites an ex- 





** No bathing allowed.’ The man who | 


built this tank neglected to post such a 
sign in the form of a substantial fence, 


and so one cow may make the water 


unfit for the use of the whole herd 


ample where scrubs and good grades of -| 


the same age were compared as to value. 
Butehers appraised the scrubs at $59 a 
head, while the grades were thought 
worth only $119—a gain of $60 for better 
breeding. 


Bang ! went the calf’s head into the 
milk-pail, and the milk splashed in every 
direction when the pail tumbled over. 
The man lost his 
temper and the calf 
missed u meal. And 
all the trouble might 
have been prevented 
had the man driven 
four pieces of 2x 4 
into the ground and 
set the pail inside 
them when feeding 
the calf, as shown in illustration. This 
plan saves milk, time and temper, all 
of which farmers need to save. 


Not long ago we asked our readers to 
teli us the highest price paid for a bull 
in the United States. 
told us of King Segis Pontiac Alcartra, 








Several letters | 


the $50,000 Holstein bull in New York. | 
A new sales record was recently made | 
when King Ormsby Jane Rag Apple, a | 





Ry 
Las Nik Bi nd 
No doubt the senate topline will be 
Sound in all the progeny of this $53,200 | 
Holstein bull, since like begets like 


five-month-old Holstein bull, was sold to 
D. W. Fields, of Massachusetts, for 
$53,200. Both parents of this calf have 
made wonderful records. His mother, 
oet ane Segis Aaggie, has a record 
of 46 pounds of 4, and 879.6 
father, of — for seven days. His 
aed ze ple Korndyke 8th, sold 
or two of his sons sold for 

‘nat ee Quite a family tree! 


A steer-feeding test recently com- 
pleted at the Missouri College of Agri- 
culture illustrates the possibility of 
reducing the cost of beef production by 
the extensive use of corn silage. Six- 
teen head of two-year-old steers fed for 





130 days made an average gain in live 
weight of 322 pounds per head. They 
were fed 3.16 tons of corn silage, 750 
pounds of alfalfa hay, and 503 pounds of 
cottonseed-meal and old process linseed 
oil-meal per steer. They received no 
corn other than that contained in the 
silage. By this method of feeding a 
fairly satisfactory grade of beef can be 
produced, and it is possible to fatten 
three steers on an acre of good corn in- 
stead of one, which was usual under 
former methods of feeding. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 
When you write to an adv yertiser ‘tell him “that y you saw his 
card in The Farm Journal. It is to your interest to do 20. 


0 I C and C hester White Boars. Bred gilts. Young 
* stock a specialty No kin Prolific large kind. 
Write for prices and cirtulars. F. Ruebush, Sciota, Ilinois. 
RAISE THEM WITHOUT MILK. 

Booklet Free. 


° J. W. BARweLt, Waukegan, Ills. 





For Sa Two cow unit. Automatic vacuum and 
natural air pressure type. In_ first-class 


Milking Machine ;7czioc vesteore © 


MOONBLIND ;, BYES 





common eye troubles of horses 
a Write for this book. It is FREE. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists 
227 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Il. 










Reduces Strained Pally "Ankles, 
Lymphangitis, Poll Evil, Fistula, Boils, 
Swellings ; Stops Lameness and allays 

ain. Heals Seres, Cuts, Bruises, 

Chafes. It is a 

¢ Safe Antiseptic and Germicide 
Does not blister or remove the 
hair and horse can be worked. Pleasant to 
use. $2.00 a bottle, delivered. oegee 


case for special instructions and Book 5M 
W.F.YOUNG, P.D.F., 153 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


Pe re 


Flies rob farmers 
of over $90,000,000. 

You are losing money every day you susiod 
spraying your stock with SHOO- 

Guaranteed to KEEP OFF fhes and many 
other insects. Ards in bealing sores, allaying 
itching and preventing infection. 
Excellent for galls, also lice and 
mites in poultry houses. Used 
and indorsed since 1885. Costs 
less than }4c per animal per day 


Shoo-Fly= & 


| TRIAL OFFER 1 ata 











can't supply you send $1 for 
enough to Boot 6 cows 30 
days, also 3-tube sprayer. Name ex~- 
press office. Special terms to agents. 
Mfg. Co. 








eg 1300 North 10th St. 














on’t let your 
cattle suffer 
from lame- 
ness, scouring, 
sore udders when 
Sloan’s Liniment 
will give relict. 


It quickly penetrates. 
Farmers find many uses for 
Sloan’s Liniment. At all @ 


bottle. The $1. 00 bottle con- {ff 
tains six times the 25c. size. 


Sloa NS | 
Liniment es 
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YOMBAULT’S CAUSTIO meee  ouelied imme- 
diately after burns, bruises or cuts, is a perfect an- 
tiseptic, —— and healing. Try it — occasion 
requires. An absolutely safe, external remedy for the 
human body or animal. Write > hawasnon-¥ WILLIAMs Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, for any special information desired. 


SICK STOCK 


BOOK on treatment of Horses, Cows, 
Sheep, Dogs and other animals, sent 
free. Humphreys’ Homeopathic Vet- 
erinary Medicines, 156 William St., N. Y. 








Away with DEADLY POISONS 


FRAT LORN 


KILLS RATS, MICE AND GOPHERS 


On y to Pay! E 


$ Rees 
yA: Ba 2. Lightranning. 
easy - 
, durable, Guaranteed 
oe 





VER CO. o> 
CHICAGO 


ALBAUGH-DOV - 
Marshall Bivd. 








It's Natural for a 
Hog to Wallow 


Here’s a good thing to do: Provide 
a wallow close to the feeding 
grounds to which add Dr. Hess Dip 

; and Disinfectant. As the hogs pass 
back and forth from the wallow to 
the feed trough, the DEP will kill 
the lice and cleanse the skin, while 
the DRIP will destroy the disease 
germs and the worms that pollute 
the ground. That will mean a clean, 
healthy skin, freedom from lice, a 
safeguard against disease and 

, better porkers. 


DEBS & CLARK 


DR.HESS DIP 
DISINFECTANT 
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SOME VETERINARY NOTES 
By A. S. Alexander, M. D. C. 


HE Good Book tells us that charity 
is not ‘‘ puffed up,’’ and it would be 
well could one say the same of parts 

of some horses offered on the market. 
It also would be more charitable to his 
neighbor were the ‘‘ gyp’”’ and dishonest 
dealer to abandon his ‘‘ puffing up’’ 
practises. 

Look at an old horse that is in thin 
condition and you will notice a deep de- 
pression over each eye. This is the 
supra-orbit, but it is practically absent 
or much less apparent in the colt or 
young horse, the part being padded out 
with fat. This deep depression is such 
a well-known indication of old age, that 
the ‘‘ gyp,’’ besides ‘‘ bishopping’’ the 
teeth, inserts a hollow aaa e, quill or 
strong straw and fills the cavity with 
air. This trick is termed ‘‘ puffing the 
glims,’’ and is not uncommon in some 
markets. The condition is readily dis- 
covered by handling the parts, which 
give out a crackling sound, or ‘“‘ crepi- 
tate,’’ as the expert says, just as does 
the skin of a calf afflicted with black- 
leg. In the horse the sound is due to air 
under the skin ; in the calf, to gas gen- 
erated by action of the blackleg bacillus. 

A similar distention with gas is seen 
in malignant edema, which is no respec- 
ter of animals and a terribly fatal form 
: of blood poison- 
ing; but we also 
find air under 
the skin in some 
cases where dis- 
ease is not the 
cause. For in- 
stance, the wise 
jj) judge of beef 
| cattle is par- 
j} ticular to 
| ‘‘handle’’ the 
| region of the 

crops, chine and 
| loins of the ani- 


mals upon 
Clean-cut headand shoulders ~ 1h he has to 


of this type, bred into the ~ 
animal, need no“ puffing”  P8SS judgment, 
not only that he 


may judge of the depth and distribution 
of flesh, but that he may detect puffing 
up with air, of a ‘‘dip’’ or ‘‘ tie in the 
back.’’ Cases of the sort have cropped 
up now and then. 

The wise horseman, and especially the 
one who buys horses in the ‘‘ bull ring ’’ 
of the horse auctions, is careful to look, 
or fee] for, another form of puffing up a 
part with air. He runs his hand over the 
shoulders of a horse when they look at 
all suspicious, for experience has taught 
him that air may have been blown 
under the skin to plump the part wasted 

















(atrophied) by sweeny, or some chronic | 


disease of the foot or leg causing lame- 


ness. Such puffing is done with a hollow | 


needle attached to a small rubber tube 
and bulb syringe, and a similar apparatus 
sometimes is employed to blow air under 


the skin as a remedy for sweeny. The | 


old-fashioned way of doing this was to 
cut a slit in- the skin, apply the lips to 
the place and blow in the air, then work 
it downward with the palm of the hand. 

A more cruel form of puffing some- 
times is resorted to by the horse 
‘*sharp ’’ in getting rid of a horse that 
has a bone-spavin or bog-spavin on one 
hock joint, or a hock that is “filled,’’ as 
a temporary or permanent swelling of 
the part is termed. He beats the sound 
hock with a switch until it swells as 
large as the other hock, and possibly is 
as lame by reason of the pain produced 
by the beating. In this way the inex- 
verienced buyer yf be fooled into be- 
ieving the story of the seller, to the 
effect that the hocks have been ‘‘car 
bruised ’’ poli The same aco 
has been to a fetlock or knee 


swollen by reason of an injury or dis- 








ease, but the hock is most’ commonly 
treated in this way. 

It is not rare to find air distending the 
skin of the abdomen, and even the loins 
and back of a cow that has been tapped 
for bloat. When this occurs the canula 
has been left too long in place and has 
worked out of the wound in the paunch, 
or the wound in the skin has been made 
too large. 

We have also frequently seen an im- 
mense gaseous distention of the skin of 
the n and brisket of cattle following 
puncture of the gullet, when the owner 
or some attendant or would-be veter- 
inarian had attempted to reduce a choke 
by ‘‘shoving a whip-handle down the 
throat.’’ Such cases prove fatal. 
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Don’t take chances with vin, opiint, 
al hig + bey lameness, Use the 
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' Kendall’s 
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Treatment 
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Or. B. 3. Kendall Co. 
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DEATH TO HEAVES 


NEWTON'S “stints coe” 

Some cases cured by ist or 2nd $1 can. 
Three cans are guaranteed to cure 
‘ heaves or money refunded. 





The original and the up-to-date 
Standard Veterinary Remedy for Heaves; free booklet 
explains fully. 35 years sale and veterinary use. 
CURES HEAVES BY CORRECTING CAUSE — 
INDIGESTION. I7’S A GRAND CONDI- 


TIONER AND WORM EXPELLER 
Safe. Most economical. Excellent for Cattle and Hogs 
$1.00 per can at dealers, at same price by parcel post 
THE NEWTON REMEDY CO., TOLEDO, OHIO 














It is poor economy to try to do without a De Laval Cream Separator—a machine 
which would not only save you a lot of time-wasting work, but would add from 15 to 
25 per cent to your cream crop by putting a stop to your butter-fat losses. 


This country is at war. The nation cannot afford, and you as an individual 
cannot afford, to allow the present enormous waste of one of our most valuable foods— 
butter-fat—to continue an unnecessary day. 


| See the local De Laval agent today. Get him to ex- 
plain to you how the De Laval saves butter-fat that is 
| lost by gravity skimming or the use of an inferior 
or half-worn-out separator. If you do not know the 
j - De Laval agent, write to the nearest De Laval office 
information. ’ 


for new catalog or any desired 


165 Broadway, New York 


BUYING A 


DE LAVAL 


SEPARATOR 


NOQW 


Is real thrift and 
genuine economy 


“TT HRIFT” means saving wisely. “Economy” means spending wisely. 
* 
There is no economy in going without money-saving and labor-saving equipment. 





Every New De 
Laval is equip- 
ped with a Bell 
Speed-Indicator 








29 E. Madison St., Chicago 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. | 
| | 


| $0,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 
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Farm of Straub Bros., Avoca, Iowa 


Well Done Beyond Comparison 


There is a sound old maxim which says that 
if you want a thing well done, you must do it 
yourself, 

Our experience in the tire business has been 
aconstant confirmation of this truth. 

We wanted a thing well done—we wanted 
the Goodyear Tire well done beyond com- 
parison. 

In ‘striving to have it well done, we found 
the accepted formulas of tire-making wholly 
inadequate. 

We found, for example, that the type of bead 
commonly used invited rim-cutting. 

So we developed the No-Hook bead, which 
protects Goodyear Tires from rim-cutting. 
We found that the type of base commonly 
used stretched and was insecure. 

So we evolved the Braided Piano-Wire base, 
which didn’t stretch, and which was secure. 
We found that the accepted method of cur- 
ing allowed wrinkles in the fabric, with con- 
sequent blow outs. 

So we perfected the On-Air cure, which per- 
mitted inspection and prevented such wrinkles. 
We found that as the skill of workmen varied, 
the quality of the tires varied. 

So we produced the Tire-Making Machine 
and reduced the chances of human fallibility. 


We found that the fabric used in tires lacked 
in the strength we wanted. 
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So in our own mills we developed a fabric 
stronger than the world had known before. 


These are only a portion of the things we 
have had to do for ourselves, in order to make 
Good year Tires well done beyond comparison. 


These are only a few of the factors contrib- 
uting to that quality in Goodyear Tires 
which has made them a proper monument to 
our endeavors. 


They are very much better tires than would 
otherwise be possible. 

So much better that the motorists of these 
United States buy more of them than of any 
other brand. 

You will come to Goodyear Tires—the grow- 
ing margin of Goodyear leadership assures it. 
When you do come to them, you will buy 
them of the Goodyear Service Station Dealer 
near you. 

He will help you, after the purchase, to get 
out of Goodyear Tires all that we have built 
into them—that is his mission. 

He will tell you why Good year Tubes are 
better tubes—and what they mean in lower- 
ing tire expense. 

And he will explain to you the function of 
the Goodyear Tire-Saver Kit, which as a 
primary element in tire conservation, certainly 
should be in your car. 


The Goodyear Tire © Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 
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THE POULTRY YARD 
By Michael K. Boyer 


The wise poultryman grades up, not 
down. 


Cull the birds now. Market unpro-‘ 


ductive stock before September 1: 


Troubles that never were dreamed of 
will crop up from neglect. 


He who looks ahead accomplishes 
much. He plans for the future, and 
strictly works out those plans. 


Hens and men are alike in one respect 
—they like to have all the world know it 
when they have done a good thing. 


A lazy, shiftless person never realizes 
the importance and. benefit of improve- 
ment. Such a person has no business in 
the poultry yard. 


Editorial Observations 


While our soldiers are at the front, it 
is the duty of farmers and poultrymen 
to work hard to meet the strong demand 
for food that is now being made, and 
which will increase. 

The genera) scarcity of meat made it 
necessary to call on the poultrymen to 
keep up hatching operations until late 
in summer, so that plenty of market 
ehickens may be on hand for the coming 
winter. It has also been necessary to 
ery a halt to those poultrymen who are 
eutting down the size of their flocks in 
order to save the high cost of feed. 

We can do our bit by setting our 
broody hens and getting out the young- 
sters, letting them have free range that 
they may grow more quickly ; and on 
the farm where good range is possible, 
there is no excusé for neglecting this 
effort to help along the food supply. No 
hen should be sacrificed so long as she 
is doing profitable laying. 

Our artist with his camera caught a 
shipment of eggs and poultry just as it 
was ready to leave the station. These 
goods came from poultrymen in South 


Jersey, and represent daily shipments . 


from that point. Even with the high 
cost of feed, which naturally cuts down 
the profits, those poultrymen intend 


keeping all their stock so long as the. 


birds show a profit, and sending to mar- 
ket only such birds as are not profitable 
to feed. 

In another illustration on this page, a 
flock of tame fowls is shown; and it 
might be said here that tame fowls are 
the money-makers, for when hens are 
happy and contented they get right down 
to work. 


Calendar for August 


August is considered the beginning of 
the molting season, although the fowls 
have had a rusty appearance all through 
July. During this season it is well to 
add linseed-meal (about five per cent) 
to the mash, and give occasional feeds 
of sunflower-seed. Otherwise the fowls 
should be fed just the same as before. 
What food is required to make eggs 
performs the same office in growing 
feathers. 

The duck laying season ends this month, 
with the exception of the Indian Run- 
ner ducks which have the’ ability to lay 
the year around. - 

It is not unusual for. March-hatched 
pullets to begin laying in August. 

__ A good tonic, like rusty iron in the 
drinking water, is advisable right now, 
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for the hot weather, together with the 
strain of molting, is apt to throw the 
fowls out of condition, and they need 
bracing up. 


August is a good month for caponizing. 


See that everything possible is done 
for the comfort of the fowls cueg this 
depressing weather. 


The Fowl in Health 


Poultry are naturally of a hardy na- 
ture. It is mainly on account of some 
neglect that. they become diseased. A 


smooth plumage is noticeable in fowls © 


possessing. good health, and the comb 
and wattles are bright red in color. The 
droppings, too, are more or less hard, 
of a dark-brown color and capped with 
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Eggs are shipped in regulation egg cases 
holding thirty dozen each, and live poul- 
try is sent to market in open crates so 
the birds may have plenty of air en route 





white. Other indications of good health 
are a bright eye; a good appetite and an 
active gait. 

As a summary, birds that are bright, 
active, with keen appetites, clear eyes, 
red comb, smooth plumage, clean legs— 
the malé that crows, ‘‘talks,’’ fights 
and digs; the female that scratches, 
‘sings ’’’ and lays—are birds that enjoy 
good health ; from such can be expected 
healthy chicks. ; ? 


What an Invalid Did 
By J. T. Bartlett 


Perseverance, common sense and plain 
spunk have a lot to do with poultry suc- 
cess, and those who end on top are not 
always the ones who started with scien- 
tific training, abundant capital and good 
health. The writer wants The Farm 
Journal folks to know of a brave young 
schoolma’am who has won out. 

Because of tuberculosis, this lady left 
Massachusetts and went up in the New 
Hampshire hills. The disease had sucha 
grip that at the end of six months she 
was still in bed. The Farm Journal office 
had something to cheer her and help her 
to set a course, as it has helped thou- 
sands of others, the writer doubts not. 

‘*T was too weak to hold a book, maga- 
zine or newspaper,’’ she told me, ‘‘ and 
to my delight a friend bought me a set 
of the little Biggie Books. I could hold 
and read them with very little exertion. 
I found my interest lay in the hen book, 
and I read and re-read it until I had 
nearly learned it by heart. 

**T believed I was going to grow better 
fast, and as I was then taking six eggs 
daily, I wanted some hens of my own to 
produce them.. I believed I would relish 


the eggs more if I knew how the hens 


were housed and fed. I also thought it 
would reduce expenses.’’ 

The Biggie Poultry Book furnished the 
incentive.. The family helped her start. 
A brother made a Betas brooder for 
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the 100 Rose Comb Rhode Island Red 
chicks bought of a hatchery in New 
York. The care of these, which arrived 
in May, fell on the mother. The sick 
daughter dictated instructions from her 
piazza cot during that spring, the fol- 
lowing summer, fall and winter. The 
road back to health was a long one. 

Something of a handicap with which 
to start a poultry business! But this 
girl was made of the right stuff. She 
had enthusiasm, but not the kind to lead 
her to overdo, spoiling all. Today she 
is known in her section of the state as 
the most successful poultry keeper of 
all, and she has a large flock, trapnested, 
which would warm any poultry keeper’s 
heart. 

The trap nest is the foundation of her 
business. She has six hens, with rec- 
ords of 220 to 240 eggs a year; for these 
eggs she receives $1 apiece. They are 
worth it! For eggs from several hens 
with records between 200 and 210 eggs 


she gets fifty cents each. Eggs from ‘ 


hens with records between 150 and 180 
she selis for $2 a setting. 

Each year this girl trapnests the sixty 
pullets which lay earliest. She has a 
strain of birds which are heavy, the 
hens weighing five and a half to seven 
pounds and the cocks eight to ten pounds. 
She is a real poultry breeder, conscien- 
tious, full of interest in her work, suc- 
cessful: Those who speak loudest in her 
praise are those who know her work the 
best. The measure of any success is the 
odds over which triumph was won. 


The Egg Hen 


The heavy laying hen has a nervous 
but not a wild disposition. Her value is 
now measured by her egg - producing 
qualities. It is natural for the hen to 
lay, but she must be properly fed and 
eared for. 

Those who have made a study of egg 
type in a hen do not fully agree with 
each other. While long bodies generally 
indicate laying capacity, it 
has been shown that ge quite fre- 
quently phenomenal { a) layers are 






Women, as a rule, are more successful 
with poultry than are men. Contented 
hens are the money-makers. Tame fowls 
like those shown are the ones that pay 


found in short-bodied stock. It has 
been generally agreed that heavy layers 
have broad and full breasts, long and 
wide backs, deep and capacious abdo- 
mens, making well-formed bodies. The 
legs are set far apart and are neither 
too short nor too long. 

It is possible to go to extremes in egg 
production, Hens, like men, can not 
long stand overwork. To have the flock 
average 200 eggs a year, is getting very 
close to the danger line. It means that 
every hen is working at high pressure. 
Flock averages of from 150 to 180 eggs 
are heavy laying, and should satisfy the 
most ambitious poultrymah. 

While the best layers should be selected 
for the breeding pen, the fact must not 
be overlooked that the influence of the 
male is more important than that of the 
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female. He should come from a heavy 
laying, if not a record-breaking hen. 
For heavy egg production, more depends 
upon the strain or breeding than it does 
upon the breed or variety itself. 


Poultry Notes 


Take good care of the hens at molt- 
ing time. You will get your pay in 
early winter eggs. 


The hen that scratches and sings is not 
only healthy but profitable as a layer. 


You can keep a hen from flying ‘by 
lopping off one wing; but Our Folks 
would rather make a good fence around 
the yard. : 


J. Spencer Harris, Portland, Me., has 
eleven pee (breed not mentioned) 
that laid 254 eggs in March, at a cost of 
$2.60 for feed. 


Take no chances; bury the carcasses 
of dead fowls and animals. A sort of 
ptomaine poisoning results when fowls 
eat decayed flesh. F. M. Woop. 


Mary A. Mangersan, Oskaloosa, Ia., 
has a four-year-old hen which laid her 
first egg this year, February 12, and by 
April 28 laid fifty-two eggs, and then 
became broody. 


Many people are astride the fence 
whether to spend a little money for bet- 
ter stock or keep on with the scrubs. It 
all depends on how determined you are 
to win. Five dollars’ worth of really 
good stock has been the ae 5m’ of 
success with many a man. .L. Vz 


On an examination paper the follow- 
ing answer occurred: ‘‘There are two 
kinds of history — natural and unnat- 
ural. An example of natural history is 
when a hen sets on some eggs and 
hatches some chickens. An example of 
unnatural history is where some chick- 
ens are hatched by an incubator.’’ M. 


An exceedingly smart young city chap 
obtained a job in a small country gro- 
cery store, and was warned not to fall 
for any of the jokes that might be sprung 
on a new clerk. One day a young | 
came in and asked for some bird-se 
‘‘Aw, go on,’’ said the clerk, ‘‘ you can’t 
spring that one on me; birds is hatched 
from eggs.’’ 


‘*Some time ago I indulged in the 
poultsy hobby, and subscribed for The 

arm Journal, which I consider the best 
paper for real, substantial chicken infor- 
mation. Several other papers on poultry 
contained more flashy articles, and sort 
of try-out stuff, but the real meat and 
most of the good clippings I saved for 
my scrap-book came from The Farm 
Journal,’’ writes H. S. Hera, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Floors of poultry houses are often 
damp because there is no way of getting 
air under them. Leave a hole in the 
foundation wall, eovering it with wire 
cloth to keep out intruders. If the 
floor rests on wooden sills, air must cir- 
culate freely under it, 
er the first you know 
you will have to put in 
a new floor where the 
old one rotted out. V. 
P. ROCK IS PROUD, AS HE OUGHT TO BE, 
OF HIS MAYFLOWER BLOOD AND PEDIGREE. 
HeE’S MORE THAN A CHIP OF THE GOOD, 


OLD BLOCK— 
HE’S A SPLINTER FROM THE ORIGINAL ROCK. 


Hensel Eshman, Pulaski, Va., star 
out January 1 with five Silver Laced 
Wyandotte pullets and a cockerel that 
were hatched May, 1916. During the 
month the pullets laid ninety-six eggs, 
besides two of the hens went b oy 
one of which was set January 6. On the 
twenty-sixth she came off with thirteen 
chicks, twelve of which are still living, 
‘notwi i that there was very 
rough weather early this year. 
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PIGEONS FOR PROFIT - 


Ins and outs of squab raising for market. 
Of interest to all Our Folks 


INE breeding with a is just 
as essential in producing birds of 
high squab production as with chick- 
ens in egg produstion. M. C, Martin, 
Wilson, Kans., writes that he uses this 
method with exceptionally fine results in 
getting rapid work out of pigeons. He 
tells of a hen pigeon that — youn 
every thirty-three days; an 
in order to get this strain of 
high production, he bred it in 
practically the whole strain 
of birds. He says that it is 
the only way to 
get quick returns 
with pigeons in 
breeding for pro- 
lifie tendencies. ° 

In localities 
where the young 
squabs can not be 
sold alive to the 
The germs of disease often commission man 
lie in filthy drinking ves- or the hucksters, 
rece Bes a Pg tay on they should be 
oun ns 18- ; #5 
isla od terowohy and gent, C0 mar 

tae et in the most 
patron with a coal-tar + esentable man- 
ner possible. 

Those who contemplate sending large 
or small lots of squabs to market dur- 
ing the summer should thoroughly learn 
the following lesson: More than eight 
pounds to the dozen is an absolute neces- 
sity ; between nine and ten is prefer- 
able; under eight means a sure loss in 
selling. 

Well- grown, plump and attractively 
dressed squabs of the heavier weights 
bring the top price in the market. When 
they do not have these qualities they 
lose perceptibly in value. 

Pairs of breeders that produce the 
nice-color skin, attractive appearin 
squabs, should be retained, and their off- 
spring grown to maturity and used for 
future breeders. Specimens producing 
those having the dark skin and unat- 
tractive appearance should be gradually 
weeded out as others come forward to 
take their places. 
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THE BUSY BEE 


By D. Everett Lyon 


HE goldenrod will soon be blooming, 

and while the honey from this pro- 

lifie source is abundant, its dark 
color makes it impossible to secure for 
such product the same price as from 
clover honey harvested in July. 

Before the nectar begins to flow from 
the goldenrod, there will be an increased 
tendency on the part of the bees to start 
robbing. Until a case of robbing is well 
under way, it will often be difficult to 
detect it, oa the Sere so ws Bm 
to young bees taking a play s ing 
befere their hives. When robbing 4 in 
full operation, it is easily recognized, as 
the hive being robbed will have a large 
number of bees flying before it, and a 
terrific fight going on at the alighting 
board, where will be many dead bees. 

One good plan to stop robbing is to 
throw a handful of weeds in front of the 
hive. This will prevent quick ingress and 
egress of the robbers, and meanwhile 

ive the colony a chance to reorganize 
its forces to repel them. 

As arule,a colony being robbed is weak 
in numbers, and once the sun has set and 
no bees are flying, the best plan is imme- 
diately to add several frames of hatching 
brood with their clustering bees, being 
careful not to give them the queen from 
the colony from which the frames are 
taken ; when the frames and bees have 
been -_— in place, a generous smoking 
should be given, that the distinctive odor 
of the new bees may be destroyed and 
all of them have the same odor. B 
morning the strengthened.colony will 
have united its forces and will be ready 
to repel the raseally robbers of the day 
before, who will be on the job as soon 
as possible. 

It may not be wise to take all the 
frames of hatching brood and adhering 
bees from one hive, a frame or two 
from three or more colonies being bet- 
ter; but in every case be careful to 
note that the — is not on any of the 
frames taken from the other colonies. 

Frames of comb from the hive being 
robbed can be placed in the other hives 
from which we have taken hatching 
brood, to fill up the space made by 
taking them away. 











2000 FERRETS. Prices and book free. 
Safe N'A. KNAPP, ROCHESTER, OHIO. 








Pure Bred Rocks, Reds, Leghorns, Wyandottes. | 
Catalog. W. HILLPOT, Box 15, Frenchtown, N.J. | 


White Wyandott 200 Egg Strain. MICHAEL K. BOYER, | 
eS. Bellevue Avenue, Hammonton, N. J. | 








Express Paid. Send for Booklet. 
Empire Poultry Farm, Seward, N. Y. 
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A real heavy laying strain, trapnested 
years, Bicent & from to 264 eggs. Ge 
our ial summer prices on yearling hens, 
ing sestes, eggs for hatching, 8-week- 
a chicks. We ship C. O. D. andi 
‘atalog gives prices; i stock ; tell: 
ind methods; results you can get by breed- 
for your copy now—it is free. 
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Cheap as Wood f. 20°" rm 
Fence. Sell direct, shipping to users only at 
cturers’ prices. Write for FREE CATALOG. 
UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO, 905 10th St. Terre Haute, Ind, 
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OLD ciances OHEETS 


Made from KEYSTONE COPPER STEEL—highest 
and most rust-resistant galvanized sheets man for 
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Everlastic Multi-Shingles 
make a roof of remarkable 
beauty and unusual perma- 
nence at astonishingly low cost! 


And, im addition, such a roof 
will give real fire-protection | All at 
a cost less than a roof of ordi- 
nary non-fire-resisting shingles ! 


We have been the pioneer in 
many important roofing im- 
provements for fifty years... Jn 
Barreit’s. Everlastic Multi-Shingles 


we offer you our latest product. 
Made of high-grade felt and bitumin- 


ous water-proofing. Into the surface 
~we have embedded small particles of 
or green crushed slate, which 
makes a roof far more beautiful than 
solid slate at a fraction of the cost. 


We have still further reduced the cost 
of the roofing to you by cutting the 
material into strips of four shingles in 
one. You can lay it in one-fourth the 
time and with one-fourth the labor. 
That’s why we call it the “4-in-1” 
Roofing. 


Go to your dealer today and ask to 
see this new roofing material. See for 
yourself how beautiful it is. Throw a 
lighted match on it to test its fireproof 
quality. It is certainly the “right roof” 
for your house- It’s a beauty, and a 
bargain. 


Everlastic 
Tylike Shingles 
Here is another form of the Everlastic 
idea: individual shingles 8 inches by 


‘ 12% inches, of the same material as 


Muiti-Shingles. 


Something New! 


Four Shingles in One— 
Saves Time and Money 


et Fa 
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Tylike Shingles are laid exactly like 
ordinary shingles, but can be laid 
much more easily and quickly because 
they fit snugly and are all the same 
size. They make a tighter and more 
waterproof roof, offering less wind- 
resistance and hence not easily ripped 
off by storms and gusts. Neither rain 
nor snow has any effect upon them 


because -Tylike Shingles give triple ~ 


thickness over the entire roof. 


Everlastic 
Slate-Surfaced Roofing 
Still a third kind of the Everlastic Roof- 


ings—a_roll-roofing handsome enough 
for, a cottage, economical enough for 
a barn. Think of a roofing with. an 
indestructible surface of crushed slate. 
That's what Barrett’s Everlastic Slate- 
Surfaced Roofing means. Comes in 
two colors of the natural slate, red or 
green. 


If you want something better than 
an ordinary ready roofing at a mod- 
erate price, tell your dealer that you 
want Barrett's Everlastic Slate-Surfaced 


Roofing. You won't be disappointed. 


-Everlastic 
“Rubber” Roofing 


This is a recognized standard among 
so-called “rubber” roofings. It is 
famous for extreme durability. Made 
of the best “materials, it defies wind 
and weather and insures dry, com- 
fortable buildings under all conditions. 
Can be used on any steep roof with 
entire success because it doesn’t run 
in summer heat or dry out or get 
brittle in cold weather. 


It gives the most for your money in 
“rubber” roofing value. 


Send for booklet telling more about these products 





Barrett's Everlastic Multi- 
Shingles are manufactured 
in strips 3244 inches long by 
10 inches wide, with self- 
spacing cut-outs 4 inches 


deep by \% inch wide. 


They provide not less than 
double thickness over every 
part of the roof except cut- 
outs, and triple thickness 
where the wear is heaviest. 


Free Booklet 


If your dealer does not carry Ever- 
lastic Roofings and Barrett Specialties, 
write us and we will send you illus- 
trated folder telling more about them. 





Other Barrett Specialties 
Creonoid 


Creonoid? Lice-Destroyer 
and Cow-Spray will keep 
your live stock free from 
annoyance by insects, flies, 
lice and vermin, It helps to 
| make healthy popes con- 
sae — cows and clean poul- 

ws Creonoid in the 
barn and in the poul -house and you 


will have more m eggs. 
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Everjet Elastic Paimt 


The best and most eco- 
nomical paint made for 

“rubber” and metal roof- 
ings and exposed surfaces 
of all kinds. It is elastic, 
adhesive and will not rub, 
crack or peel. 


Carbosota Creosote Oil 


You can add many years to 
the life of all exposed wood- 
work by using Carbosota 
} Grade-One Creosote Oil. 
Being in liquid form it is 
easily applied. No expen- 
sive method required. © 





Wherever there is a leak 
you need Elastigum. It has 
a hundred different uses. 
Just the thing for joining and 
reliring gutters and flash- 
ings around chimneys. It is 
easy to apply, is acid-proof, 
’ damp-proof and it sticks. 
Booklets regarding any of these 
products free upon request. 
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Largest Manufacturers in the World of Roofing and Rookng Materials 
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A Minimum Price 


A needed protection for farmers 


OUNTRY people are sometimes de- 
rided for making the weather so 
large a part of their conversation, 

and yet there is no other class so help- 
lessly dependent upon weather conditions 
as the farmer. An untimely frost, ex- 
treme rains, or persistent drought may 
ruin the crops and render the season’s 
work of no avail. Sometimes a hail- 
storm lasting but a few minutes may 
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eer so that the farmer be not ground 
etween the upper and nether millstone. 
The British government was some time 
ago obliged to adopt the minimum price 
method of keeping agriculture alive in 
Great Britain. The farmers there not be- 
ing able to meet the uncertainties of the 
abnormal conditions produced by the war, 
preferred to let their fields lie fallow, 
so that production instead of increasing 
to meet the war needs actually fell off, 
until the government came to the rescue 
by adopting the expedient of a minimum 


ys Per 


ps 


This is the way American farmers are responding to the President’s 


HS ns EL BELIIE RE” AS 


be Sagi 





request to speed up production. It is only fair that those who feed the 
world should receive some measure of protection as regards prices 


destroy the growing corn of an entire 
neighborhood, and forty kinds of bugs, 
beetles and worms lie in wait for the 
distracted farmer and come upon him 
like a thief in the night, even as the 
locusts descended upon the Egyptians. 

When the weather is unusually favor- 
able and bumper crops are raised, prices 
are often ruinously low, and the farmer 
stands to lose a large part of his just 
reward ; while ina season of high prices 
resulting from crop failures he has noth- 
ing to sell. The happy medium affords’ 
him the most satisfactory returns. 

Nevertheless, when American farmers 
were asked by the President to speed up 
production, they patriotically responded 
to the call, and the results promise to be 
tremendous. In normal times our farms 
produce sufficient for our needs and leave 
something for export, and the balance 
is very nicely adjusted. In abnormal 
times like the present, when great crop 
yields are urged, the gain or loss to our 
farmers — upon the war in Europe. 
In view of the uncertainty as to the 
termination of the conflict, to urge the 
farmers to undertake the utmost possible 
production without affording them some 
measure of protection would be grossly 
unjust. Fertilizers are high, and in some 
lines impossible to secure at any price. 
Labor also is high and difficult to secure, 
and feed for live stock is excessive in 
price, while the farmers are admonished 
to conserve their herds and flocks. 

Everything the farmer buys—his gro- 
ceries, provisions, clothes, implements, 
tools, live stock, etc., has gone ’way up, 
so that even at the present high line of 
prices for produce it is doubtful if he 
will be as well off as in normal years. 
Already in many sections we have heard 
of strawberries, peas and other perish- 
ables rotting on the vines because the 
prices obtainable did not pay for the 
picking. 

In view of these conditions the gov- 
ernment should come to the relief of 
agriculture by guaranteeing a minimum 
me for all farm staples, not only for . 

is year, but for the next three or four 





price for the staple crops, and thus 
saved the situation. 

The American farmer is more than 
willing to do his bit, and is ready to take 
an ordinary business risk; but he should 
not be required to shoulder responsibili- 
ties that would inevitably ruin him if 


2 iN a ae ae . 
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the war were suddenly to cease, espe- 
cially since manufacturing, commerce 
and banking are enjoying prosperity on 
account of the war. 

The charge that fixing a minimum 
price for agricultural products would be 
an act of favoritism on the part of the 
government is unfair. The farmer, 
under ordinary circumstances, asks no 
odds, nor is he given any though his 
business is extra Toumedove. It is only 
when he is subjected to an extraordinary 
risk that he asks for protection. 


Putting the Culture in Agriculture 

In recent weeks the wild alarm has 
echoed, ‘‘ Come back to the farm,”’ and 
city folks from far and wide come flock- 
ing to the countryside. They grab a 
rake and seize a hoe or buy some pump- 
kin seeds to sow. They blister hands in 
learning how to steer old Prince behind 
the plow ; but after working half a day 
they say this farm stunt doesn’t pay, 
this country game is far too slow, so 
back to city life they go. 

Meanwhile the farmer doesn’t shirk 
but goes about his daily work. He 

lants his spuds and clover hay and 
aes at work throughout the day, and 
mingling with the lowing kine he does 
his bit from five till nine. Rewards to 
him for he has slaved, ’tis by his work 
the country’s saved. F. J. MOFFITT. 


, His Biography 

He diéd and left a million plus— 

A sum to dazzle most of us. 

I do not know what else he did, 

The rest of it seems darkly hid 

Beneath that pile of glitt’ring gold. 

The ones who knew him best of old, 

When asked to speak, have all replied : 

‘He left a million when he died,’’ 

Forgetting every trait and act 

In that amazing, golden fact. 

This, then, must be his monument— 

The million that his heirs have spent. 
WALTER G. Doty. 








8S. C. W. Leghorns at 7 cts. each. Money 

refunded for dead chicks, Circular free. 

—____-. W.A.LAUVER, McAlisterville, Pa. 
AND PATENT POSSIBILITIES— 


PAT ENT a 72-page treatise — sent FREE. 


Tells what to invent and where to sell it. Write today. 
H. S. HILL, 903 McLachien Bidg., Washington, D. C. 




















pia a jontross Lo. 


AT E N <2 WHAT Vou “VENT. It may 

be r- ite me. No 
attorney’s fee until } stiowed, Estab. 1882. 
“Inventor's Guide’’’;  2.Franklin H. Hough, 


619 Loan & Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


SQUAB BOOK FREE 


Make money breeding PR squabs. 1917 mar- 
kets highest on record. Start at once. We teach 
you how to sell best as well as how to raise. 
Write at once for this big free book to the found- 
er of the squab industry, PLYMO ROCK SQUAB CO., 
300 Howard St., Melrose Highlands, Massachusetts. 


BUY DIRECT FROM FACTORY. BEST 


MIXED PAINTS 


In ue GO years. ee by the 
Low prices will surprise you. Write for Samples. 
©. W. INGERSOLL, 251 Plymouth Street, Brooklyn, N: Y. 




















ERRETS For Sale—either color, any size, singles, pairs 
or dozen lots. Catalog free. ¢, H. Keefer & Co., Greenwich, 0. 


P ATENTS Write for “How to Obtain a Patent,” 

**List of Inventions Wanted.” 
$1,000,000 in prizes offered for inventions. Send sketch for 
free opinion as to patentability. Our four books sent free. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 730 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 
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Split Hickory Wheel & Top Co., 1101 S St., Cincinnati, 0. 


FARMERS 


HANDY 
WAGON 


Low steel wheels, wide tires, 

~wg Toy handling easier. We fur- 
nish Wheels to fit any axle, to 
earry any load. Plain or grooved tire. 
Catalogue sent free. 


EMPIRE MFG. CO., Box 315, Quincy, Ill. 


























or narrow tires. 


FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood— wide 


running gear. Wagon parts of all kinds. Write 


i'e/ today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 
ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 12 Elm Street, Quincy, lL 







Steel or wood wheels to fit any 





ALADDIN 2 
Eliminate Waste 


Get Catalog 450 The Aladdin Co. Bay Gity, Mich. Save Money 
& ytrry 
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OUR COUNTY AGENTS 


OUNTY agent work has been estab- 
lished long enough in many commu- 
nities to produce definite results. 

There are occasional instances where 
such results are not being secured, and 
the agents and their supporters have a 
right to know why that is true. 

It would be folly to attempt to explain 
all the instances of dissatisfaction. Yet 
we are inclined to think, judging by the 
reports the agents send out in their pub- 
lications, that a few of those situations 
arise because the agents are not on the 
job and doing their work systeméatically. 

In reading these publications we notice 
that some of the agents spend a very 
small part of their time in the field, 
where they should be if they are going 
to serve their communities efficiently. 

A report of one agent’s activities in 
New York during April, shows that he 
spent thirteen days in the field and an 
equal amount of time in the office, and 
that he visited but four farms during 
the month. Another agent in an eastern 
state spent three days more time in his 
office than in the field. The reports show 
that both these men wrote many letters 
and made some use of the telephone. 

While it is highly desirable to have the 
work organized in such a way that it 
can be handled with the least possible 
effort, there is every chance for some 
farmers, who have come to their present 


FARM BUREAU 
_ MEMBER 


The use of this poster by the Agent in 
Cattaraugus county, N. Y., has created 
much interest. Each man’s farm is thus 
posted as soon as he has paid his dues 














state mainly through hard work, to be- 
lieve that the Ss agent who spends 
much of his time in the office is a ‘‘ paper 
farmer ’’ holding a white-collar job. It 
adds assurance that the young fellows 
are earning their salaries when the re- 
ports show that only three or four days 
of each month are office days. The 
nature of Farm Bureau work is such 
that the manager can not keep in touch 
with farm conditions unless he is in the 
field a large share of the time. An Ore- 
gon county agent advises his people that 
they will find him in the office only one 
day a week. That seems to be a better 
division of time. 

Because of: the name adviser, a few 
agents have had to overcome a feeling, 


on the part of some farmers, that the 


function of a county agent is to tell his 
supporters how to farm. One of Our. 


Folks has made just that criticism of: 


his county agent, stating that the young 


man is a good talker but knows very. 


little of farm work. Nothing is more 


irritating to a successful farmer who . 


has plied his trade for years, than to 
have a young fellow who has learned 
farming through books and limited con- 
tact with farm work during summer 
vacations, tell how to farm wisely. 

It is to prevent such misfits that the 


extension authorities demand of county. 


agents a certain amount of farm expe- 
rience, and place a premium on men 
reared. on farms. Those in- charge of 


the work realize that only men in touch 


with the practical side of farming can 
lessen the friction that is likely to occur 
occasionally. If the county’ agents 
possess the tact to demonstrate ‘rather 
thah to advise, and most of them -have 





found that the best plan, they will 
broaden the work so that it will benefit 
those who assume to be against it. 


We Lose Mr. Howard 


Dear Eprror: It does not appear to be 
much use to notify you to stop The Farm 
Journal. NowlI tell you once more to not 
send another copy of that Journal. I do not 
take any paper that backs up the county 
agent or consolidated schools or high-priced 
school buildings. Yours respectfully, 

Alexandria, Minn. THOMAS HOWARD. 


We did not receive any previous letter 
from Mr. Howard, but have now stop- 
ped his subscription. We bear hini not 
the least ill will in the world, but are 
going right ahead supporting the county 
agents and every other person, move- 
ment or thing that seems to us for the 
real benefit of Our Folks. 

Meantime, we are short one sub- 
scriber. Who will send us a new one 
to take Mr. Howard’s vacant place? 








SAVE MONEY by GRINDING 


YOUR OWN wheat, corn, es, 
coffee, spices, etc. Enjoy 
turalflavor. Freshly po daod vol 
peeded. Grinds quickly coarse 
or fine. Lasts a life time. 
Description and price on 
request. Satisfaction 
anteed. Other —_ 
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y is Your Silo? 
A silo usually settles 
about one-fourth 
after filling. Our 
, plan will save you 

*75 to $150 yearly— 


—— = vi 
the bigger your Enailage Witter ; Fm poe yn 
fill your own silo. Your a nd wu P. 


and up—will run it and fill any silo. 


The 1917 Papec Catalog fully explains 
how you can make your silo 
more. You should have 
this book. s free. 

Write today 




















PAPEC MACHINE CO. 
102 Main St., Shortsvilie, N. Y. 


25 Distributing Stations 





Send for free | 
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REPLENISHED And Prevents Wear 
ONLY ONCE A YEAR aX 
DOUBLE GEARS = Each Haté the Load 


Every feature desirable i hs Cacrying, Watt the ~ 


AUTO- OILED yo onc ae 
Gasoline Engines — Pumps — Tanks 
‘Water Supply Goods — Stee! Frame Saws 
Ware AERMOTOR CO. 2509 12m Sr. Corcase 


| SIT IN ONE: Seer 
7_f| Stewart 
Handy 

Worker 


Includes a strong vise, up to 44 inches, 4 inch jaw ; pipe 
vise up to we Nha inch pipe ; nach speed dr drill press ; substan - 
tial anvil ; speed *grindin wheel 8 inch inches x 1 inch, 
cuttin, mag ete. Weighs, boxed, dbs. Complete 
only $14.00. "With it you can keep , farm equip- 
ment, automobile, etc., in .good working order — save 
time ‘and money. Get one from your dealer or send cas ” 
and pay balance when shipment arrives. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY, 
609 No. La Salle Street, Chicago, Hil. 


THE INDIANA SILO 
Fifty thousand are now ia 
use on the finest farms ia 
’ America, 
If you are going to buy a silo 
—this satisfactory service ren- 
dered everywhere—should be 
of special interest to you. 
The cost of all materials is 
advancing like the price of 
wheat and corn. 
Why not save money by 
contracting for your silo 
now. It undoubtedly will cost you more 
next spring or summer. 
Let us send you our proposition—to con- 
tract now for your silo and deliver it later. 
We still have openings for a limit- 
ed number of farmer agents. 


ENDIANA SILO CO. 

ANDERSON, INDIANA 
: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
509 Indiana Building, DES MOINES, IOWA 
509 Live Stock Exch. Bldg., FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
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FARMERS’ PROBLEMS 
The Gravity of the Labor Question 


T is stated that within a compara- 
I tively brief period half a million 

negro laborers have migrated from 
the Southern states to northern indus- 
trial centers, having been attracted by 
the lure of higher pay. In one instance, 
200 men were sent north by a southern 
employment bureau to work at road con- 
struction, but within a week a third of 
the men deserted the road-work for jobs 
in a neighboring steel oe at higher 
wages. The withdrawal in such whole- 
sale fashion of negro laborers from the 
South is already seriously felt, and un- 
less checked is bound to have a blighting 
effect upon agriculture in that section ; 
and measures are being taken to make 
it worth while for the negro to remain 
.in his native environment, where after 
all he is happiest. 

Another ot ew 2 of the labor question 
is concerned with the war in Europe. In 
normal times the United States for a 
number of years absorbed 1,000,000 im- 
migrants from Europe annually, mainly 
natives of Italy, Austria-Hungary and 
Poland. Thousands of these immigrants 
have returned to fight for the father- 
land; many will doubtless remain in 
Europe after peace is proclaimed to as- 
sist in rehabilitating the countries now 
at war. We may expect very little im- 
migration from Europe for years after 
the return of peace. As Asiatics are 
now barred from the United States and 
are likely to so remain, the labor ques- 
tion is likely to be very acute in this 
country for some time, not less’ so on 
the farms than in the other industries ; 
and it will become increasingly difficult 
to speed the plow and supply the food 
needs of ourselves and those nations 
——— upon us in normal times. 

he makeshifts to which we are now 
resorting, especially that of supplying 
the farms with help recruited from the 
cities, can not be expected to be more 
than temporary. Willing as these work- 
ers may be they can not hope to get on 
without even a superficial knowledge of 
farm work. Many of these city-bred 
applicants for places on the farms ex- 
pect to be managers or overseers, not- 
withstanding their ignorance of the 
business in hand. One of these appli- 
cants found the farmer at the plow, who 
asked: ‘‘ What can you do?”’ ‘‘I don’t 
know till I have tried,’’ was the reply. 
‘Take hold of these plow-handles and 
see what you can do,’’ said the farmer. 
The applicant seized the plow, the farmer 
seated. the horses and with his assist- 
ance a round was made; when the end 
of the furrow was reached the novice 
was all in. ‘‘I can not do that,’’ he 
said as soon as he had recovered his 
breath. ‘‘ What did you think you could 
do when you applied for a job?’’ asked 
the farmer. ‘‘I thought I could boss 
the men and see that they kept at 
work,’’ he replied. ‘‘Young man,”’ the 
farmer retorted, ‘‘ when this place will 
support an overseer I'll take the job. 
Just now I can not afford such a luxury.’’ 

An astonishingly large number of peo- 
ple seem to think that armed with a 
seed catalog and a book on farming 
they are prepared to attack the entire 

roblem of food supply, and far be it 

rom us to discourage them; but we 
shall be greatly mistaken if they do not 
end their season’s labors with a much 
greater respect for the real farmer than 
they had in the beginning, and that will 
be something gained. 


Shall We Consolidate the Middlemen? 


The three most common substitutes 
for the ‘‘middleman’”’ that have been 
roposed are : The farm-to-family sales 
mail order and express or parcel post 
ipment; the selling by cooperative 
farmers’ organizations to cooperative 
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ea organizations, and munic- 
ipal markets. ith the first of these 
methods I have had some experience on 
re. farm at Taughannock Falls, N. Y. I 
sold about 500 bushel boxes of apples a 
year, which were shipped direct to the 
consumer by expréss. This was a suc- 
cessful and profitable way of sellin 
fancy fruit to a particular trade, but 
doubt if it can ever become the universal 
method of distribution of farm products. 
Mostof the complaints of the commission 
dealers seem tocome from the small ship- 
pers. Much can be said on behalf of the 
commission men. And yet 
when one sees the 
large number of firms 
engaged each with its 
executives, office force and 
salesmen, entailing a large 
overhead expense, it 1s 
natural to wonder if the 
same volume of business 
could not be handled with 

























Vines can redeem many an unsightly 
Sarm problem. One of our Iowa folks less- 
ened the unattractiveness of his wind- 
mill by planting a grapevine beside it 


less complication and expense. Perhaps 
a Wanamaker will complete a more 
efficient organization, or perhaps it will 
be done by city governments. 

New Jersey. H. H. ALBERTSON. 


Where Cooperation Pays 


A cooperative creamery in California 
is setting the pace for others by force- 
ful business methods. The earnings are 
not divided each month as is usual, but 
held until the end of six months, when 
an eight per cent dividend is paid, to- 
wee with premium on extra pounds of 

at. The prices of competitors are met 
meanwhile, and the balance put to the 
= credit at the bank proves 
to the stockholders what it means to 
own the business. It also makes the 
neighbors feel like ‘‘coming in.’’ Be- 
sides generous interest, bonuses and 
weekly prices, the company is gradual] 

accumulating a capital, which gives it 
dignity in the community. 


Honor Birthday Record 
For all Our Folks of seventy-five or over 


A dear little lady of eighty-six busily 
making some raffia baskets, was asked 
the secret of her long and happy life. 
‘‘Well,’’ she said, ‘‘I keep busy.’’ From 
the many, many letters we receive from 
our members, we believe that the habit 
of keeping busy is the secret of their 
lives. To all who have a birthday this 
month we send our love and blessing. 

If there are any of Our Folks of sev- 
enty-five or over who have not sent in 
their name, address and date of birth, 
we hope they will do so at once and be 
listed on our Honor Birthday Record. 

Affectionately yours, 
THE FARM JOURNAL. 
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Why Barns Burn 
By B. B. Buckley, Ohio State Fire Marshal 


WEATING hayis the most important 

cause of barn fire loss, for it may pro- 

duce spontaneous combustion and 
also may draw lightning. 

Why does hay become heated and 
sweat ? 

The cells in hay continue to live and 
breathe for some time after it is cut, 
and they alone, in a close, unventilated 
mow, heat the hay to a temperature of 
132° F. Added to this is the heat from 
the microscopic spores of fungi which 
continue to grow in the blades of hay 
during its fermentation, the heat created 
by the development of the hay-seeds, 
and the heat of the sun upon the roof. 

Those three causes acting together 
may heat hay that is well packed in a 
close mow where there is no circulation 
of air to carry off the heat, to a tem- 

rature of 212° F., at which water 

oils. Then the hay begins to char; 
the charcoal so formed absorbs oxygen 
and the mass grows still hotter. The 
heat perhaps reaches 265° F., and then 
the mass blazes. Bran, grain and silage 
also may ignite spontaneously if placed 
under similar conditions. Many such 
barn fires are thus reported: ‘‘ Cause 
unknown ; the whole barn seemed ablaze 
at once.”’ 

The report of lightning fires to date 
indicate that lightning will destroy 
$250,000 worth of barns this summer in 
Ohio alone. 

Sweating hay draws lightning thus : 
Water js a good conductor of electricity. 
The moisture from sweating hay rises 
rapidly because it is heated — more 
rapidly than the moisture from the 
fields which rises and forms clouds. So, 


over the barn is a funnel-shaped shaft | 


of vapor reaching up to the thunder- 
cloud, and it constitutes a fairly good con- 
ductor. Unfortunately this is grounded 
in the hay. Unless a better conductor— 
or in other words, a lightning-rod—is run 
from moist earth along the barn’s comb 
and down again, wit pas points 
above it, electricity may fire the hay. 


After Victory 
By Walter G. Doty 


Ay, we know your mighty captains 
Added luster to their fame 

By the way they led their forces, 
And we honor each great name; 

But we would the tale related 
Somewhat more of rank and file, 

For the soldiers were our brothers; 
Tell us how they fared the while. 


We are fain to hear the story 
Of each death and cruel scar, 
Of the sleepless nights of marching, 
Of the days of deadly war. 
Tell us of the brave battalions 
Ranked on plain or valley marge, 
Steadfast as the hills behind them 
While the foe’s mad thousands charge. 


Say you captains win the battle 
By the way they handle men? 

Did your Czsar lead but cowards, 
Where were Czesar’s glory then? 
Nay, we would not dim true laurels, 

All great deeds are rightly fame’s; 
But we wish the scroll were broader 
With a place for lesser names— 


Names of those who, uncomplaining, 
Bore .the pain and lack of ease. 
As the nation fronts the future, 
Rests its hope on. hearts like these. 
Rear aloft your granite columns 
With each leader’s name engraved, 
While our humble dead we bury 
In the flag they bled to save. 
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3c per mile—less than most small cars 
—the average cost of operating a com- 
fortable, roomy, high-powered Haynes 































Over 1,200 motorists, many farmers included, after 
driving Haynes cars a total of 12,835,000 miles, report 
an average cost at current prices of but 3c per mile 
for tires, repairs, oil and gasoline—over 28 miles for $1. 
Even where usage exceeds 30,000 and 40,000 miles, Haynes 
“Light Sixes” are in A-1 condition, operating as cheaply as ever: 
The Haynes “Light Six’’ of today, aside from possessing all 
recent improvements, is basically the same as its predecessors. 
Since 1914 no radical changes have been made inthe motor, This 
assures similar low maintenance costs and equally long life from 
the Haynes which you get. 
“Better pay more for your car and less to keep it going.” 
» Write for the Haynes catalog now! 


THE HAYNES AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 


ee a 


Kokomo. Ind 
HAYNES HAYNES 
"dmarion's Soins Lant Six" “America’s aaeerees See Twelve” 
Wire Wheels Additional Including Wire Wheels 


All prices £. o, b. Kokomo 
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Tractors vs. Horses 


HE competition between tractors 
and horses which began a few years 
ago, has now progressed so far that 
we are able to draw some conclusions 
which should be of intense interest. 
Today we find the tractor generally 
conceded to be a very profitable invest- 
ment for the large farmer who plows 
and prepares large tracts of land for 
crops. But the eighty to 250 acre 
farmer, in many cases, is yet to be con- 
vinced that his small acreage justifies 
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Taxes, insurance and shelter wil] take 
another fifty cents per day. This will 
give a daily cost of nearly $13, and 
assuming that a three-bottom outfit 
will plow about eight acres per day, 
the cost per acre would be between 
$1.50 and $1.75. The actual cost would 
a a great deal on the operator. 
orth Cqrolina. P. T. H. 


Watch the Spark Advance 


Many tractor owners fail to remember 
the importance of the relation between 
the proper spark advance and the way 





ter wheat. The cost on large acreages is less than where horses are used 


the purchase of a tractor. But shown 
a moderate priced machine of light 
on which can be successfully oper- 
a by one man—a tractor that will 
plow, isk, drill, cultivate all row and 

ill crops, run the mower, binder, and 
do many belt-work jobs, and he will be 
convinced. 

A tractor like this will solve man 
other serious farm problems. The wor 
will be done quicker and easier. Much 
of the drudgery will be eliminated. The 
chores will be lighter and finished earlier. 
The crops will be bigger and surer, be- 
cause deeper plowing and more frequent 
cultivating will make failures more rare. 
Farm life will be pleasanter and more 
inviting ; boys will stay on the farm. 
And thus might be continued in detail 
the splendid things which tractors un- 
doubtedly hold in store for the farmer 
of eighty to 250 acres. 


Use Your Ears 


When a tractor makes any unusual 
noise, the matter should receive imme- 
diate investigation. Every perfect ma- 
chine has a standard, recognizable noise, 
and to a trained ear this is music. Every 
little noise has a meaning all its own, 
and the farmer-mechanic should be on 
the watch for any grind, pound, knock, 
click or rumble. 

The exhaust will make known faulty 
ignition. Improperly adjusted valves 
will clatter. Loose bearings will pound. 
Loose spokes and rods may be identified 
by their rattle. Improperly set gears 
will grow] and howl. Loose connecting 
rods and broken ee have a 
peculiar — dry bearing will 
squeak. Poor valve timing and setting 
may be located by listening to the ex- 
haust with the tractor under load. 

These things might well be called the 
“scale” in mechanical music. 

P. T. HINES. 


Cost of Tractor Plowing 


On an average it will take about two 
and one-half gallons of gasoline or three 
gallons of kerosene to plow an acre of 
land. The ordinary allowance of lubri- 
cant is one-fifth ofa gallon of cylinder 
oil and one-eighth of a gallon of lubri- 
cating and gear grease to each acre 
pene. The usual estimate for human 
abor is $2.50 per day. Delays should be 
considered. For a three-bottom outfit 
the depreciation will be about $3 per 
day. Repairs will probably amount to 
$1 per day. Interest on the outfit at 
six per cent will come to about $1.50. 





the engine runs and develops power. 
The difference of 5° or less from the 
proper setting may mean the loss of 
several horse - power, thus decreasing 
the amount of machinery that may be 
drawn by the tractor. 

The spark must be retarded to avoid 
a ‘“‘kick’’ when the engine is started, 
but as the speed increases, the spark 
should be advanced to the limit. If the 
spark occurs late the engine will heat 
up quickly and the fuel is not well 
burned. atch this. 


Turning the Tractor 


It is sometimes hard to turn a tractor 
at the ends of a field when the land is 
of a loose nature. To overcome this, it 
is sometimes well to make several trips 
across each end of the field with the 
tractor alone, in order that the land may 
become packed before plowing opera- 
tions are commenced. This will often 
remedy the difficulty. 


Tractor Notes 


A busy tractor is a paying tractor. 


Hiring a cheap mechanic to operate 
an expensive tractor is poor economy. 


The National Tractor Demonstration 
will be held at Fremont, Neb., August 
6-10, inclusive. 


The radiator on your tractor is of the 
roper size to keep the motor cool. Why 
andicap its work by lack of sufficient 

water? 


Oil will run easily on a hot day, and, 
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in order to avoid wastage, a thicker oil 
should be used in summer. It is not 
economy to use thin oil just because you 
happen to have it on hand. 


Never allow mud lugs to remain on 
drive-wheels when they are not needed. 
When going over hard surface they cause 
unnecessary vibration, and when driving 
over a road may do much harm to its 
surface also. : 


It is a good thing to see that the trac- 
tor is well covered nights and Sundays 
when left standing in the field. The dust 
that is blown into the exposed working 
parts while standing in the field any 
length of time is harmful. 


The radiator has to be watched very 
closely in summer, because the water 
is initiaMy warmer and does not cool the 
cylinders so effectively; and for this 
reason the circulation should be freer. 
The fan belt should be kept tight so that 
no slippage will occur, allowing cylinders 
to overheat. ~ 


The entire population of the United 
States at the present time could easily 
be supported on the land now required 
to raise feed for the 24,000,000 horses 
and mules. Tractors and trucks are 
rapidly taking the place of these horses 
and mules for farm work as well as for 
city and rural delivery. 


When a tractor’s cooling system be- 
comes clogged by the formation of scale, 
a me portion of it may be removed in 
the following manner: Have the cool- 





How a twenty-horse-power tractor would 
look to Will Farmer if it were a horse 
instead of a machine. Keep your hat on, 
Will, you’re only dreaming ! 


ing system nearly full of water and 
fill the remaining space with kerosene. 
Open the drain-cock of the cooling sys- 
tem, which will be found at the lowest 
portion, and let the water run out very 
slowly. This may be done in late after- 
noon and the water be run out at night. 
As the water settles slowly the sides of 
the cooling system are subjected toa 
kerosene bath, and much of the scale 








Seed. Grown in Northwest 
—4 strains. Write today 
for booklet ‘‘How to Grow 
Alfalfa.’’ You'll like it. 
TIMOTHY seed — cleanest — heavy—vigorous — 
SEED WHEAT—6 kinds—Samples and 
A. H. Hoffman, inc., Landisville, Lancaster Co., Pa. 




















may later be washed out. 


R. MORGAN ELLIOTT & CO., axtornevs, 
Mechanical, Electrical and Chemical Experts. 
731-739 Woodward Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
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Guarantee 


oot Buggies 
direct from fac- 
tory to you have to 








on your own roads. 
Get buggy catalog— 
save money. General 
merchandise catalog 


—ask for both books, 
OD. T. BOHON, Pres. 
THE D. T. BOHON CO. 
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LAW FOR THE FARM — 

Liability for subscription to magazine 
or newspaper—Inheritance; change 
of name—Farming on shares 

[Legal inquiries from Our Folks may be sub- 

mitted and will be answered in the paper,.each in 

its turn if of interest to the general reaiter ; but 

there will be so many questions that printed an- 

swers may be long delayed. Those who want an 

immediate reply by mail should remit one dollar, 

addressed “Law Department,’’ this office.) 

A. H. THROCKMORTON. 


IABILITY for Subscription to Maga- 
zine or Newspaper: Where a maga- 
zine or newspaper is sent to a sub- 
seriber beyond the time for which he has 
subscribed, can he be compelled to pay 
for it? SUBSCRIBER, Ohio. 
If the subscriber continues to receive 
the newspaper or magazine after the 
expiration of his subscription, he can 
be compelled to pay for it at the usual 
rate. ,In order to protect himself against 
such liability, he should. refuse to take 
the periodical from the post-office or to 
receive it from the postman. 


Inheritance ; Change of Name; Lia- 
bility of Parent’s Estate to Child. for 
Wages: A and B had three,sons, C, D 
and E, of whom E is dead, leaving three 
children and a widow, who has married 
again. 1. Upon ‘the death of A and B, 
will E’s children be entitled to a share 
of their grandfather’s property? 2. Will 
the right of E’s children to inherit from 
E’s parents be affected by the fact that 
they have taken the name of their step- 
father? 3. Can C and D collect from 
the estates of their parents for work 
done by them on the farm after they 
became of age? 

Minnesota. SUBSCRIBER. 

1. Upon the death of A and B the 
share of their estates which. would have 
gone to their son E, if living, will 
now go to his children. 2. The right of 
the grandchildren to inherit from their 
grandparents will not be affected in the 
least by their having taken the name of 
the stepfather, nor would such right be 
affected even if they had been formally 
adopted by their stepfather. 3. The 
surviving children can not collect wages 
for services performed for their par- 
ents after they became of age unless 
they can prove a contract by which their 
parents promised to pay them compen- 
sation for such services. 


Farming on Shares: I own a farm 
which I ha¥e stocked with machinery, 
cattle, etc., and turned over to a man to 
work on the shares. If I give him every 
other calf and he sells his and I leave 
mine on the farm, will not this be a 
him an unfair advantage ? » How shoul 
this be arranged? . 

Pennsylvania. FAIRPLAY. 

If your contract provides that you 
shall furnish all the stock and that the 
offspring shall be divided equally, the 
arrangement you suggest would not be 
essentially unfair, since the tenant is 
entitled to,sell the calves or other stock 
that belong to him, and if you are under 
obligation to furnish stock, it is just as 
cheap for you to do so by contributing 
animals raised on the farm as by buyi 
stock elsewhere. In practise, it wou 
paneer be to the advantage of the 
landlord for him and the tenant each to 
. have a half interest in every head of 
stock raised on the farm rather than to 

ive he parties sole ownership of dif- 
erent animals, thus giving the tenant a 
persona! interest in ing for the ani- 
mals in which the landlord also has an 
interest. A better plan still for the land- 
ws . ite went the partines othe 

pay to ase 

of stock kept on the farm, thus : 
the interests of the 
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—Suppose It’s Your Boy!— 


In faraway France he must have that same 
good care your loving hands would. give 
him at home—The one question is: How 
will you help him? 


The Red Cross can and will take care of your boy 
—will heal his wounds, rebuild him into the same 
strong lad he is now, do all you yourself could do. 


To care for your boy, for all the mothers’ sons who offer their 
lives to. safeguard their country, the Red Cross has just raised a 
hundred. million dollars. More will be needed, and we who stay 
at home.to grow the crops that feed our boys abroad, we must 
give our dollars, too ! 


Our Folks are generous, and may already have responded to our 
Country’s call for money for the Red Cross. The great money- 
raising campaign was well organized, and we would not ask again 
those who have already responded freely. But there are others 
who did not get the chance to give—and to such we now appeal 
for the sake of our brave sons abroad, as well as for those in 


. training or later to be called. 


Give, friends, and give freely—for the need is great. For whatever 
you send, you will have prompt thanks. Give yourself, and pass 
along what your neighbors give you. Every cent will be put to 
work safeguarding those who fight for the Stars and Stripes. 


Custdbutions may be sent to and will be acknowledged by 


The Farm Journal 
. Washington Square 
Philadelphia 


The Modern Red Cross 


has two gigantic jobs in this war: 
First, the Red Cross must stamp out this. The government depends on 
tuberculosis and other diseases in it. Hospital equipment for a mil- 
advance of our troops, provide hos- lion men must be provided, comfort 
kits, rest facilities, sanitation equi- 
rebuild men wounded in action, ment, materials for fighting epidem- 
secure recreation and new facilities | —_—iics at home and abroad. On how 
for the convalescent and those worn well enable the Red Cross to do 
out in the trenches, Second, the its job depend the lives of hundreds 


and aid sid comfort the dessléeeiet 
‘all tands. Finally, the Red Cross 
is the one organization for doing all 


Red Cross must succor the suffering of thousands of our boys. Give, 
of all ages, reestablish the homeless, © and give generously. 
? cai 
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OUR BUSINESS METHOD 


The Farm Journal gives no chromos, puffs no 


swindies, inserts no humbug advertisements, and 
does not devote one-half its space to telling how 
good the other half is. It is furnished to single 
subscribers 5 years for $1; to subscribers in 
Philadelphia, Canada, and foreign countries (ex- 
cept Mexico and Cuba) 5 years for $1.50, as we 
must pay extra postage. Its motto: No partisan 
polities, but farmers at the first table, no truce to 
monopoly, and fair play to all men. 


The Farm Journal is published monthly at 232 
South Seventh Street, Philadelphia, and is entered 
at the Philadelphia Post-office as Second-class 
matter, in accordance with the Postal Laws. 
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Beside ‘the River 


The cattails nod to the daisied sod 
And fragrant, crimson clover, 
And the maples sway, the livelong day, 
The golden kingcups over ; 
Thro’ bush and brake where the blossoms 
wake, 
And rushes gently quiver, 
Now high, now low, the lilies blow 
Along the bending river. 


My feet have strayed by the fair cascade 
And ocean’s bounding billows, 
But dearer far to my bosom are 
The pools with their fringe of willows. 
And in my breast was a vague unrest 
*Till I came where the rushes quiver, 
And life grew bright with its old delight 
Beside the bending river. 
LALIA MITCHELL, 


Conserving Food 

Not since the times of the early set- 
tlers has our country experienced any- 
thing approaching a scarcity of food. 
Therefore, when we begin to hear the 
conservation of food urged by men who 
are making a study of economic condi- 
tions, the admonition sounds too ridiculous 
to be taken seriously. That a people 
who have been as wasteful as we have 
been for a century stand in any danger 
of going to bed hungry, is incomprehen- 
sible. Nevertheless, we are gravely 
assured that since the Allies depend 
upon us for subsistence it is essential 
that we conserve our resources and cut 
out all waste. 

Somebody has computed the loss that 
would follow the waste of but a single 
slice of bread daily in every household in 
this country, and the aggregate is simply 
appalling, though doubtless well within 
the bounds of accuracy. This, however, 
is a mere drop in the bucket when com- 
pared with the sum total of our waste. 

Now everybody is being urged not only 
to practise a decent economy in the 
home, but also to preserve all surplus 
products for future needs. Home pre- 
serving clubs have become popular, and 
the wholesome recipes of our grand- 
mothers that were discarded when the 
tin can became the mainstay of the 
grocery-store,. are being revived and 

pronounced very good. This practise 
tf household economy is likely to work a 
twofold good. Much of the product of 


“ments. 
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the orchard and garden that has been 
going to waste for years. because it has 
not seemed worth while to bother with 
it, will now be preserved for our own 
and our Allies’ use. Moreover, it is 
likely that being halted in our extrava- 
gances we may be led into the habits of 
thrift borrowed from our forebears. 
The war is bound to impoverish in 
greater or less degree every nation en- 
gaged in it, not excepting our own ; and 
we can best rehabilitate ourselves by 


following the example of the thrifty 


French who waste nothing. Let us 


begin now. 


Miss Ida Tarbell, of national fame as 
a writer of books and magazine articles, 
appeared on the Chautauqua platform 
last season on a circuit embracing West- 
ern Pennsylvania, Ohio and Southern 
Michigan. In an account of her experi- 
ence in the thirty-nine towns in which 
she appeared, she said: ‘‘One of the 
things this trip did for me was to make 
me understand the value of prohibition 
as I never understood it before. We 
came to know almost as soon as we 
reached a new place whether the town 
was ‘dry’ ornot. A town that had been 
‘dry’ over a period of a dozen years had 
a trimness about the streets and build- 
ings, a look of freshness and energy 
about young people and old, which stood 
out in almost incredible contrast to what 
we found in the same sized ‘wet’ town,”’ 


Every girl should demonstrate her 
ability to cook before becoming a wife, 
and every man should prove his ability 
to provide the wherewith to cook before 
asking a girl to marry him. 

“‘Old head on young shoulders’’ we 
sometimes say of thoughtful children ; 
but let us have a care not to put heavy 
burdens upon those young shoulders. 


Farmers are beginning to suspect that 
they have too many advisers. They 


‘object to being thrust into the kinder- 


garten class. 


When illness or accident overtakes 
mother it seems at once as though the 
whole universe were out of joint. 


The old flag means more to us than it 
did a few months ago. 


Night fades away in a blaze of dawn 
Before the conqueror’s van ; 

A warrior, he, of skill and brawn, 
The champion of man; 

His lances hurled across the blue 
Are messengers of might, 

Awarding earth her season’s due 
Of fields and harvests white ! 


HvuBERT J. DANCE. 











(Gentle and affectionate—considerate of petty offend- 
ers, but severe with great ones—watchful but discrim- 
inating—unchained and ready to protect Our Folks.) 


Doubtful investments should be pre- 
ceded by careful investigations. 


Beware of wood alcohol. It is a poi- 
son, and the fumes are injurious to the 
eyes or when inhaled. It should not be 
bought for domestic use. 

Tell your dog to jump on the fellows 
who disfigure rural buildings, fields and 
highways with huge glaring advertise- 
F. H. CHADWICK, Arizona. 

The speculators who sidetracked fif- 
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teen car-loads of potatoes and let them 
rot rather than take the risk of break- 
ing prices, ought to have their punish- 
ment fit the crime. 

Last year the American people lost 
$717,000,000 in various get-rich-quick 
schemes. Most of this came from peo- 
ple of small means and went to the 
fraudulent land promoters, bonanza 
mine stock dealers, and various other 
swindlers who are offering the public a 
chance to make a fortune in a short 
time and with a small investment. 


I wish to warn Farm Journal folks not 
to buy land or building lots anywhere 
unless they personally inspect them. 
We moved from New York to a distant 
state, taking eight weeks for the trip, 
staying three days toa week at a place, 
and thoroughly investigating all rea!- 
estate propositions. Some were good, 
some bad. Be careful! H. K. MILLER. 


Last spring a man wanted us to insert 
the following advertisement: ‘‘ Will 
give $2 for the best specimen of sweet 
potato, and $1 for the best specimen of 
onion. Please submit all samples to 
It seemed a sure scheme to 
collect many free bushels of high-priced 
produce, but of course The Farm Jour- 
nal blocked the game by refusing to 
print the ad. 


What has become of the gold-brick 
man, the bunko sharp, the money-mak- - 
ing-machine man, and all the rest of 
the swindling family that used to haunt 
the rural districts? The answer is, 
they’ve gone to the city where suckers 
are still born every minute. Out in the 
country the sucker crop is so short that © 
it no longer casts a shadow. Mr. Farmer 
has gotten wise. 


” 
. 





The Outlook 


The little worries that we meet each day 
May lie as stumbling-blocks across our 
way, 
Or we "ied make them stepping-stones 
to be 
Of grace, O Lord, to Thee! 
A. E. HAMILTON. 


So faras they have been reported upon, 
the amateurs’ vegetable gardens give 
promise of greatly easing the strain 
upon the family purse. 


Government control of food does not 
mean doled-out scanty rations, but the 
elimination of waste and greed. With 
proper supervision there will be an 
abundance for all. 

There is no improvement in the live- 
stock situation, and the government may 
have to take drastic measures to regu- 
late the slaughter, as has been done 
already in England with entire success. 


With southern potatoes selling at $3 
per bushel in the early summer, grow- 
ers in every section were greatly heart- 
ened. Were it not for the menacing 
blight, the situation of potato raisers 
would be enviable. 


Excessive rains, together with an un- 
usual number of cloudy days and low 
temperatures in many parts of the coun- 
try, have materially affected the grow- 
ing corn, A short crop of this staple 
accompanying a short wheat crop would 
be disastrous. 

Brazil and Argentina together now 
take 80,000 barrels of American apples 
and 65,000 boxes of American pears each E 
year, and the trade is steadily growing. 
Trade in other fruits is less important, 


\ 


* 
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but since the war started American 
products have had the market to them- 
selves so far as outside competition is 
concerned, and have made a very good 
impression. 


Topies in Season 

‘‘T know how a prize watermelon looks 
when it is sunning its fatrotundity among 
pumpkin vines and squash. I know how 
to tell when it is ripe without plugging 
it, and the cracking sound it makes when 
the carving knife enters its end; and can 
see the split fly along in front of the 
blade. I can see its halves fall apart and 
display the rich red meat and the black 
seeds and the heart standing up. I know 
how a boy looks behind a yard-long slice 
of that melon, and I know how he feels— 
Sor I've been there.”’ 

Who do you suppose wrote the foregoing 
heart-to-heart melon musings ? Nobody 
but dear old Mark Twain himself! If he 
could see the picture’on 
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city, parents are anxious to get their 
boys on a farm, but stipulate they. must 
not. work in the hot sun. You can imag- 
ine how useful a boy would be if he did 
not work while the sun was shining.”’ 


I never had much luck killing Canada 
thistles by cutting them. They like that, 
seems tome. But plowing them shallow 
after haying, and picking them one by 
one out of the furrow, will do it every 
time. Put them in the wheelbarrow, 
take them away, let them dry and then 
burn them. That will be their finish. 

FARMER VINCENT. 


The middle of August is an excellent. 


time to sow an alfalfa field. Inoculation 
for alfalfa may be accomplished by scat- 
tering over the area to be seeded, soil 
from another field upon which alfalfa has 
been successfully grown. The soil should 
be broadcasted at the rate of from 250 
to 500 pounds per acre, and harrcwed in 
immediately. The spreading should take 
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fruit from August to Oetober. Whether 
they will be a.commercial success re- 
mains to be tested out by the grower in 
his community. 


Some nurserymen sell potted straw- 
berry plants for setting this month, if 
you neglected to set a new bed in the 
spring. But you needn’t expect full 
crops from these late-set plants. 


The time for ‘‘ tipping’’ black rasp- 
berry canes (if you want new plants to 
set or sell) is close at hand. When the 
new growth bends over near the ground, 
each tip should be buried a few inches 
in the soil and held in place with a stone, 
peg, or heapof dirt. Next spring nearly 
every tip will have taken root; the new 
plants can then be severed from the par- 
ent canes and moved wherever desired. 


Killing weeds with a mulch: This can 
be done only by making the mulch so 
thick that light will not pass down 
through it. One man we know thus 

killed quack- grass in 





this page we think he’d 


his raspberry patch, 





smack his lips and run 
for a knife. 


Rats and mice will 
take their toll of wheat 
if it is left very long in 
the mow or stack. Call © 
up the threshers. 


Rye sown now will 
make good fall pasture 
a couple of months from 
now. A few pounds of 
clover will add to the 
value of the feed. 


Limestone, judicious- 
ly used by each farmer 
whose land is too acid, 
will augment the sup- 
ply of food by a surpris- 
ing number of bushels. 

How to treat land 
that is too wet for crops 
and not easily drained : 











and at the same time so 
benefited the raspberry 
canes that they were 
the finest in his town. 
Old straw of small value 
was piled among the 
canes so that only the 
tops showed. When this 
settled, it made a tight 
mat over the ground, 
notonly killing all weeds 
but leaving the soil 
light and mellow. 


The Orchard 


Trees planted last 
spring may need water- 
ing during a dry time. 
Pull the soil away from 
around the trunk, pour 
in a pailful of water, 
let it soak in, then re- 
place the loose earth. 














Plow it in a very dry 
time, thoroughly har- 


Time to stop cultiva- 


The art of picking out a ripe watermelon comes only through experi- tion and sow a cover 


row, and seed to red- ence. A flat, dead sound emitted by the melon when thumped with the crop. 


top (herd’s-grass) and jinger, is one indication of ripeness. 
rough and warty, with a surface hard enough to resist the scratching 
See what Mark Twain says on this page 


alsike clover. 


Wheat sowed too of & Singer-nail, is another. 


thickly does not spread 

out so well as that which is thinner. 
A bushel and a half to the acre of 
good, sound seed is plenty, to our way 
of thinking. 

After the oats and peas which were 
sown for green feeding have begun to 
harden, if they are cut and cured like 
hay the stock will eat them in cold 
weather very heartily. Plenty of good- 
ness in them. 

Don’t be in a hurry to “‘lay by ”’ the 
potatoes. It is well to keep up shallow 
cultivation as long as the vines will per- 
mit. To prevent blight the foliage must 
be kept covered with Bordeaux until 
the crop is matured. 


Dr. J.T. Rothrock, Pennsylvania’s first 
Commissioner of Forestry, says that dur- 
ing his lifetime he has seen one-seventh 
of the state’s area cease to produce 
wealth. He says of one section : “ Wood- 
ed, settled, cleared, ruined—since 1725.’’ 


An Iowa farmer writes: ‘‘It takes 
hard work and lots of it to raise a crop. 
Talk about inexperienced city boys four- 
teen or fifteen years old working on a 
farm to insure acrop! It is positively 
dangerous to give such a boy a modern 
team of from three to six horses. Some 


place on a cloudy day or late in the after- 
noon, as the sun’s rays are destructive 
to the germs. Soil from a sweet-clover 
field also will inoculate alfalfa. 


Small Fruits 

Mary says she can tell a lazy man as 
Jar as she can see his blackberry patch. 

Crowded strawberry plants mean a 
poor crop next June. Thin ’em out! 

Cut out and burn the old blackberry 
and raspberry canes as soon as they’ve 
fruited. 

Keep the hoe and cultivator going in 
the strawberries, but cease cultivating 
the bush fruits this month. 

No better time to drain the wet land 
than right now, after a good rain has 
moistened and softened the earth. 

Lime or wood-ashes, and manure, should 
not be used in combination, because lime 
releases the ammonia (nitrogen) in ma- 
nure, allowing it to escape in the air. 

We are often asked the question: 
‘‘Are fall-bearing strawberries any 
good ?’’ These varieties bloom through- 
out the growing season, but they require 
special attention if they are te produce 


An underside that’s yellowish, 


Fasten two steel rods, 
about five inches long, 
with pointed ends, to 
the feet of the ladder. 
When a person’s weight is on it the rods 
will sink into the ground, and the ladder 
can not slip. H. 


An expert says that winter vetch does 
best as a cover crop if a little rye is 
seeded with it. One bushel of vetch to 
one-half bushel of rye per acre is about 
right. In mild climates crimson clover 
can be used instead of vetch. 


Look out for sun-scald on trees that 
have not sufficient foliage to shade their 
own trunk and main limbs. A little 
forethought will enable you to shade 
the threatened parts in some manner, 
and thus avoid having damaged bark 2n 
the southwest side. 


Plenty of fruit will be needed from this 
country to make up for the loss of the 
orchards ruined by soldiers in the Euro- 
pean war. It will be years before those 
orchards are replanted and able to bear 
fruit. Take extra good care of the or- 
chard—let none of the early fruit go to 
waste, 


This month keep a close watch for the 
peach-yellows. Clusters of thin, wiry, 
sickly-looking shoots on main branches 
are one characteristic symptom. If in 
doubt, send to your state experiment 


Peete st 


ow 
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station for full information. No cure is 
known for the ——— but the disease 
can be successfully held in check if in- 
fected trees are promptly cut out, root 
and branch, and burned. 


We hope that you won’t let the ties 
choke the trees you budded last month. 


Fallen peaches lying under the trees ? 
They will carry brown rot and other dis- 


, eases over into next season. 


Money in the pocket is better than a 
rotten mess under the tree. Gather all 
the early apples and market them. 


Plum stones, peach pits, etc., ought 
not to dry out if you want them for seed 
purposes. Pack them in boxes of moist 
soil until planting time in October. 


Chestnut blight is now reported from 
almost every one of the fifty-two State 
Forests. The Department of Forestry is 
advising against the planting of chest- 
nuts anywhere in Pennsylvania. 


Does it pay to plant a grove on the 
farm? AskJ.S. Johnson, a northeast- 
ern lowa farmer, and he’!] answer yes. 
Forty years ago Mr. Johnson planted 200 

















It’s easy picking peaches on these trees, 
because they have been kept low in height. 
Yes, and such trees are exceedingly 
easy to prune and spray 


white pine trees on his farm. Not lon 
since he cut down eleven of them an 
had them sawed into lumber. From 
them he got enough lumber to build 
a fine barn, one tree alone providing 
1,500 feet. He considers this a very sim- 
os method of cutting down the present 
igh cost of building. F. L. CLARK. 


Pennsylvania’s first law to govern the 
grading and packing of apples Will be- 
come effective on Sentund er 1. The 
marks required on all packages are not 
to conflict with the federal apple-grad- 
ing law of 1912, and require the name of 
the packer, the true name of the vari- 
ety and the minimum size or numerical 
count of the fruit in the package. An- 
other provision is that the apples ‘‘ shall 
be so placed that the face or exposed 
surface shal] fairly represent the aver- 
age of the apples in the package.’’ 


A Blind Pig 
By V. F. Richards 
Uncle Dave was a prosperous farmer 


and I valued his opinion ; so after he’d | 
had a chance to look my farm over and | 
get an insight into my methods, I asked | 


criticism of my way of doing thin 

**You’re doin Rete, well for a begin- 
ner,’’ he replied bluntly, ‘‘ but unless — 
do away with that b ind pig he will do 
you some damage.’’ 

*“*T haven’t such a thing on the place!’’ 
I said in astonishment. 

** Oh, yes you have, even if you don’t 
realize it,’’ returned Uncle Dave, evi- 
~~, e njoying my a 

] those early vee ares going .to 
waste rein: that tree ? . . 


** I’ve been looking around a little, sages ; 


I notice that your next neighbor has no 

st 4 tree in bearing this year. Why 
t you ‘pass along some of these 

- re you have no use for, and so 

to restore that pig’s sight? ”’ 

While I did not relish being called a 





blind pig, I had to acknowledge that the 
name fitted. Acting upon uncle’s hint, 
I found all through the season that I 
had fruit of different kinds wasting, 
because the amount left after my wants 
were supplied was too small to market ; 
but it was easy to find a neighbor who 
could use them gratefully. 
Are you keeping a blind pig? 


Harvesting Peaches 


This fruit should be picked with the 
idea of having it reach the ultimate con- 
sumer ready to use. This means that, 
if itis to be two days on the road, one 
day With the wholesale dealer, one day 
with the retailer, before it gets to the 
consumer, the fruit will have to be picked 
before it would naturally be ripe. If 
you have a retail trade, allow the fruit 
to become nearly mature on the tree; 
if for home use, wait until it is ripe 
enough to eat out of hand. 

There is a stage of ripeness which the 
picker soon learns as the time when the 
fruit can be picked with the knowledge 
that it will be mellow in a day or two. 
This is when the ‘‘ green ’’ of the green 
fruit turns to a light yellow or whitish 
tint. At this stage the fruit will sepa- 
rate. easily from the fruit spur. For 
local markets this is the stage when the 
fruit should be harvested. Until one 
learns to recognize this condition with 
his eye, he may test his fruit by grasp- 
ing it in the palm of the hand and gently 
lifting or pulling. If it does not sepa- 
rate easily it it is not ripe. Do not pinch it 
to see if it is mellow. 

Peaches should seldom be sent to mar- 
ket in the same package into which they 
are picked. It is best tosort and grade 
them. Always separate the soft from the 
firm ones. One soft peach in a basket may 
ruin an otherwise first-class package. 

Connecticut. S. P. HOLLISTER. 








Seed Wheat sow Sent ith, avunee a 
56 bus. toacre. Write for circ. A. Read, Charlotte, Vt. 





Fruit Guide, FREE Box 12, Berlin, Md. 


PARIS GREEN 
and ATLAS WEED KILLER 


Chipman Chemical Eng. Co., Inc. 
95 Liberty Street, New York City 


CORN HARVESTER 


That beats them all. One horse euts tworows. Car- 
ries to the shock, Worked ley 1, 20r3men. No dan- 
ger. No twine. trial Pete also make Stump 


Pullers and Tile Ditchers. Sphag, Free. Agents 
Wanted. H. A. BENNETT & Cm esterville, Ohio 
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wandTerraces 
Santina 


Farm Ditcher 
and Grader 







Soske tp say soil. y- 
shaped ditch or cleans ditches 

Ne een Atl Dieoke Does labor of 
Big, Witte for toes book 


Owenshore Dutcher & Grader Go, Inc. Box 206, Owenshors, Ky. 












HOFFMAN’S 
SEED WHEAT 


te idyeurs — «-Lsapla"Broife'® riots 
Geese Er taaee a 
ciganed Be Ee] mi that interent 
ae Er Ee 
A. H, HOFFMAN, inc. 

LANDISVILLE, Lancaster County, Pa. 











Save Your Fruits and Vegetables! 


What you don’t eat now, save for winter. The Granger Evaporator 
does it—a child can run it. Takes no sugar, no cans, no jars. 
20,000 in use. You save the price in one year on ‘sugar sione 
Get FREE booklet F—all about Evaporator and evaporating 


GRANGE SALES ASSN., Lafayette Building, Philadelphia 


Seed Wheat 


Selections of pure seed of Fultz and Poole varieties, 
for starting high-grade seed crops. We have a lim- 
ited quantity of very fine seed. Booklet. Samples. 


O. C. SHEPARD CO., Box 72, Medina, O. 


GOOD PROFITS 
In Making Cider 


Only reliable p du he sound b -— 
propositions can be continuously 
. Gilead’’ 
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Room 119-E, 39 Cortlandt 
HARVESTER $o* ,o‘tsr- 
= 4 yen Cane and Kaffir Corn. 
ws in piles on 


F 0 a harvester, Man and horse cuts 
hocks ual to a Corn 


Binder. Sold in every —n. Price only $22 with fodder 

binder. A self-gathering corn harvester oat is giving 

sprsrnal entietepien. Dexter L. Woodward Re. 

N. Y., wri “*3 years ago I purchased your mar ba Har- 
if machine 


vester. Would not <7 4 tim ex the oO! 
if I could not get ‘another on one.” ‘Clare rénce F. ; Huagins, 
oO orks 5 times better 


am ae “W 

pected. Saved $403 in labor this fall.’” Roy y Apple, Farm- 
ersville, Ohio: ‘‘I have used a corn corn binder 
and 2 rowed machines, but your machine hots @ them all 
and takes less twine of any machine I have ever used.’ 
John F. Haag, Mayfield, Okla. : ‘* Yo gr harvester es 
satisfaction while using filling our silo.”’ F. Ruegn 

Otis, Colo. : Pn ——s a letter from — dother oe saying 
he received the and he is cutting corn 
cane now. Says it it marke fine and that I can sell lots of 
them next year.’’ wens for free joo catalog showing picture 
of harvester as _—_ rt —— jials. 

ZEIGLER CO TER MFG. CO., Salina, Kan. 














Wide Spreading 
Pays Best 


HEN you have looked them all 
Wve, you will probably decide 

to buy a wide spreading Low 
Cloverleaf,, Low Corn King or Low 
20th Century manure spreader. These 
machines break the manure up into 
very fine pieces and spread it evenly. 
They spread beyond the tracks of the 
rear wheels. The width of the spread 
is adjustable. Manure goes further 
and does the soil more good when 
spread with a Low Cloverleaf, Low 
Corn King or Low 20th Century 
machine. 


These wide spreading machines with load 
leveler are by long odds the most popular 
spreaders ever brought out. We find that 
the better work our spreaders do the more 
we sell. Join the crowd and buy a Low 
Cloverleaf, Low Corn King or Low 20th 
Century. 


If you will drop us a line, we will send 
you complete information and also ‘tell you 
where you can see these machines. 


International Harvester Company 
of America 


USA 
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SOME TROUBLESOME PESTS 


And the way to deal with them so they 
will not bother 


REQUENT warnings to speed the 
plow in order that the food supply 
shall not suffer, may induce some 

to begin seeding the winter wheat shortly 
after small grain is harvested, or im- 
mediately after the corn is removed and 
placed in the silo. And that is just why 
the bug editor is inclined to say, ‘‘ Wait 
a while.’’ 

It is only by waiting that the crop can 
be made secure against the ravages of the 
Hessian fly, an insect which causes more 
damage to the wheat crop in the United 
States than any other insect pest. Dur- 
ing seasons when 
the fly is especially 
abundant, hundreds 
of thousands of 
acres of wheat are 
either pee de- 
stroyed or so badly 
wet A that the 
yield is reduced fifty 
to seventy - five per 
cent. Monetary los- 
ses run far up into 
the millions. 

Disking stubble 
ground,, or burning 
stubble immediately 
after harvesting the 
grain, thorough 





Advit Maite 





Adwit 
Femoaiée 


Drawings of Hessian PT aration of the 


seed-bed, late seed- 
ing and the use of 
good seed, are effective measures for con- 


Sly, much enlarged 


_ trolling the pest in winter-wheat grow- 


ing regions. A trap crop of wheat may 
be sown immediately after harvest and 
disked under later in the fall before 
seeding the main crop. In spring-wheat 
growing sections, late seeding will not 
apply ; on the contrary, the earlier it is 
sown in the spring the less it seems to 
suffer from this pest. 

The best time for sowing winter wheat 
is about the first week in September in 
the latitude of Northern Ohio. In the 
latitude of Southern Ohio the last week 
of September is best. Proceeding still 
farther south the best date is still later, 
being about the middle of October for 
Central TennesseeandCentral Oklahoma, 
and about the first of November for 
Northern Georgia. In such districts as 
the Piedmont section of Virginia allow- 
ance must be made for elevation. In the 
northern part of Virginia the middle of 
September seems the best date for sow- 
ing, while in the southern part the last 
week in September is preferable. 

The general rule for seeding is that 
there should be a difference of one day 
for each ten miles of difference in lati- 
tude, and seeding should be approximately 
one day earlier for each 100 feet of in- 
crease in elevation. There is usually, 
however, a period of several weeks in 


all the winter-wheat area where sowing. 


may take place with about equal results. 
This period is longer as one proceeds to 
the southward. 


Foot Notes 


A gallon or two of kerosene spread 
over that slimy pond will not cost half so 
much as a run of the fever. Hunt your 
mosquitoes now. 


Bugs, worms and other pests have a 
standing invitation to many farms, in 
the form of dead branches in the 
orchard, rubbish beneath’ the trees, 
weeds in the fence corners and trash in 
the barn lot. Better withdraw that 
invitation ! 


Many farm homes are pestered with 
roaches, Here is a good way to doctor 
them: One part plaster of Paris, three 

rts of flour. Mix. Put in a saucer, 

Close by the saucer put a plate 
with a little water init. Build a little 
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pasteboard bridge up to the saucer and 
the plate. That will be the end of the 
roaches. 


Certain beetles and other insects in 
adult or larval stages injure roots, 
trunks, branches and twigs of various 
trees. A coating of thick whitewash 
maintained from early spring acts as a 
repellant. Cut out and immediately 
burn all dying branches and all branches 
plainly infested with borers. Sanitation 
and prevention are better than curative 
methods. Peach-tree borers must be 
dug out until we find a better control 
method. 


Arsenate of lead spray kills tomato 
worms and is a more economical control 
measure in large patches than hand 
picking of the insects. Three pounds of 
arsenate of lead paste (or a pound and 
a half of the powdered form) in fifty 

allons of water is sufficient strength. 

n small quantities three tablespoonfuls 
of arsenate of lead to a gallon of water 
wey be used. Bordeaux mixture con- 
trols diseases and may be used instead 
of water with the arsenical poison. 


Hot alum water is the best general 
insect destroyer I know. Put the alum 
into hot water and let it boil until it is 
all dissolved; then apply the solution 
hot to all cracks, closets, bedsteads and 
all places'where any insects are found. 
You will find that ants, bedbugs, cock- 
roaches and all creeping things are de-. 
stroyed and killed by it, and there is no 
danger of poisoning the family or in- 
juring property, as with certain other 
poisons. MAY PEINTNER, Kansas. 


The sticktight flea differs from other 
fleas in that when it has once attached 
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itself to a host it remains with its mouth 
parts immovably imbedded in the flesh. 
Chickens suffer in particular from this 
pest, and for this reason it is sometimes 
called the chicken flea. It is frequently 
seen in dense masses on the ears of dogs 
and cats. It is difficult to loosen it from 
its hold, and its destruction therefore 
presents some difficulties. Fairly good 
results are obtained from the local ap- 
plication of kerosene and lard in the 
proportions of one part kerosene and 
three parts lard ; but if used too freely 
this may injure poultry. 


Weevils and other insects may be kept 
out of beans and peas by the use of car- 
bon bisulphide. Seeds should be treated 
once as soon as the planting season is 
over, which will protect them from weevil 
daring the summer. The second treat- 
ment should be given in the fall before 
cold weather comes on. To treat seeds 
with carbon bisulphide, put them in a 
jar, tub or other vessel which can be 
covered tightly. Put in about one table- 
spoonful of carbon bisulphide for each 
ten gallons of space in the enclosure. 
Aliow the seeds to remain in the fumes 

_of the carbon bisulphide over night, then 
take them out and place again in dry 
storage quarters. Do not take lamps or 
lighted matches near the material. 





YOUNG BUG: “SAY, POP DO THE EARS OF CORN LISTEN 
WHEN THE BEANSTALK?”’ 








Winter Seed Wheat | 


Kharkov Yields 66.9 Bu. Per Acre by Test. 


Guaranteed to increase yield. Write for catalog and circular 
describing this wonderful yielder. Berry's new Kharkov 
originally imported direct from Russia. Has no superior ; 
largest yielder by tests and withstands the severest winters. 
Have improved Turkey Red, other varieties and Mammoth 
White Rye. Large stock Alfalfa, Timothy and all Grass 
seed. Write for circular, free samples, special low prices. 


A. A. Berry Seed Co. Box 109, Clarinda, Iowa. 





MARSHALLeicor CORN CRIBS 


are built along practical lines, easy to erect 


last a lifetime. Made of galvanized iron, 
— 'e body and ventilating shaft 
insure well-cured corn. Made in three 

styles and many sizes. 
REE Illustrated Catalog 
Fully describes usefulness 
and construction. Write for it today. 











ROSES—Consult ‘* How to Grow Roses.’’ Price, $1, Refund- 
able. The CONARD & Jones Co., Box 25, West Grove, Pa. 


More Alfalfa, 
More Pigs! 


Next year’s pig crop can be measured by the 
amount of allatta seeded this summer, early 
August particularly. 


Pigs on alfalfa pasture, with a grain supplement 
make the most rapid gains at the lowest cost, ard 
get to and in better condition than 
those fed entirely on grain. Alfalfa hay can be 
used successfully for roughing hogs through the 
winter, and is excellent for feeding brood sows, 
dairy cows, horses, sheep and poultry. 








In the feed lot, alfalfa cuts down the amount of 
= with silage, plenty of alfalfa hay insures 
arger profits to the feeder. 

Genuine Henry Field alfalfa seed, $8 to ps a 
bushel. Samples sent FREE—we do it gladly 

HENRY FIELD SEED CO. 


Box 4, Shenandoah, Iowa 














- Build 





at Guaranteed Prices 7 


Don’t pay for “‘extras’’ on your home. 


Know 
aterial wholesal 
as you prefer. Costs 


rices in advance. 


Buy s 


e—Ready-cut to fit or not Ready-cut 

f — querenions. ——— anywhere. 

$300 u ue prints, specification, adviso 
. Prreel Writ 


service— 


ite for book,“ on-Van Tine 


Homes.” Tells what pricesinclude. FREE. 





Gordon-Van Tine Co. 


Satisfection Guaranteed or Money Back 
6421 Gordon Street 
‘Davenport, lowa 
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THE TRUCK PATCH 


By E. R. Jinnette 
Culled from the daily experience of a 
trucker who rolls up his sleeves 
and works 


ATE poetatees ‘will need frequent 
cultivation and regular spraying 
now to keep down weeds, conserve 

moisture and ‘head off bugs and bliglit. 
Arsenate of lead or Paris green will get 
the bugs at any stage of the game. 
Bordeaux is not a remedy for blight, 
but a preventive, and the only safe way 
is to begin spraying before it appears 
and keep the foliage covered with the 
mixture from start to finish. 

Growing vegetables on land filled with 
weed seeds is uphill work and lots of it. 
As soon as crops are off, plow and seed 
the land to some cover crop. If this is 
not practicable, use the mower or scythe 
—anything to keep the weeds 
seeding. 

What about the marketing outfit? A 
rusty harness patched with strings and 
baling wire, a 
dirty wagon and 
weather - beaten 
crates and bas- 
kets, are a very 
poor advertise- 
ment for high- 
grade products. 
An untidy sales- 
man usually goes 
with such an out- 
fit, and the com- 
bination does not 
attract discrimi- 
nating buyers. 

Seeds for let- 
tuce to be grown 
in hot-beds or 
frames for the 
Thanksgiving 



















Pick Lima beans when they are young 
end tender if you want to suit a select 
line of customers 


market should be sown this month. 
Speaking of frames, what use are you 
making of them this summer? Are 
they growing some useful crop, or are 


they given over to a rank growth of | 


weeds? Potatoes, eggplant, peppers 
and celery thrive in the rich soil of the 
frames. By removing the crossbars in 
long frames horse cultivation can be 
used to good advantage. 

Have you ever tried growing cover 
crops among your vegetables ? 


rom , 


The | 


supply of humus can be increased at a | 


minimum cost by sowing winter vetch 


or crimson clover with sweet corn, to- | 


matoes, cucumbers, melons, eggplant, 
peppers, and the like. 
arket demands, soil and climatic 
adaptations, are important factors in 
market gardening. Do you know what 
the demands of your market are? Are 
you meeting ‘them? Are you growing 
the crops best adapted to your particular 
soil and climate? Or, are you trying to 
grow crops which should be grown by 
some one else? Your success will de- 
pend much upon the consideration you 
give these important questions. 
Scientists say that in hot weather 
an acre of hard-crusted land will lese 


1,000 to 1,500 barrels of water in a week 
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by evaporation! All gardeners know 
that tillage conserves moisture, but it 
is to be feared that all do not use the 
cultivator for this purpose as faithfully 
as they should. In the rush of harvest- 
ing and marketing it is easy to neglect 
the cultivation. The grower ma ink 
there is plenty of moisture in the soil, 
and there may be—just at that particu- 
lar time. But since he can not tell when 
a drought may begin, it is safer to cul- 
tivate the ground regularly. Following 
the cultivator in the hot sun and dust is 
not a snap, but it pays. 

Seeds for fall and early winter spinach 
should be sown early in August. In 
preparing the soil a heavy coat of ma- 
nure should be turned under and a liberal 
dressing of high-grade fertilizer worked 
into the surface. Some expert growers 
use half a ton of fertilizer per acre. 

When one has found a variety of sweet 
corn that grows and produces well in his 
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soil, it will pay to save hisown seed. By 
careful selection he can soon breed up a 
valuable special strain of that variety. 

Some sweet corn specialists find it profit- 
able to grow special breeding plots from 
which to save seed. 

. The following seeds are grown exten- 
sively in England, Germany, France and 
Holland: Beets, cabbage, celery, egg- 
plant, endive, kale, kohlrabi, lettuce, tur- 
nip, spinach, rutabaga, carrot, parsnip, 
radish and salsify. Cauliflower seed is 
produced almost exclusivelyin Denmark. 
Of course many of these seeds are grown 
in this country, too, but it 
is doubtful if there will be 
<a to supply the de- 
mand. The wise grower 
will order his seeds ahead. 


MARY MUSKMELON: “I'VE .AL- 
WAYS DECLARED I'D HAVE A 
CHURCH WEDDING. FOR YoU 
KNOW I CANTALOUPET”’ 
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GUARANTEED iwwritns 5000 MILES = 





That Something More 


In Tires 





5000 Miles. 


Ajax Road King is built to deliver service on farm high- 
ways and city pavements—up hill and down—for holes and 
ruts—for sand and gravel—for rain, sleet, snow or mud. 
Wherever your car goes, if equipped with Ajax Road King 


you can rely on a new safety factor. 


Ajax has made tire history. The Ajax name stands for 
The Ajax Guarantee in writing—5000 Miles 
Ajax originated this guarantee. 
You'll find that they 
exceed their guarantee and mean real money saving. 


Write for folder describing Ajax Road King—the utmost 


performance. 
means just what it says. 


tab on what Ajax tires do for you. 


tire value for the farmer. 


AJAX RUBBER COMPANY, INC. 


1796 Broadway 


Makes Ajax 97% Owners’ Choice 


97 per cent of Ajax great annual tire pro- 
duction is sold in ones and pairs and fours 
and fives—to motorists themselves. 
to take the place of former tires—of makes 
which automobile manufacturers supplied as 
original tire equipment. | 

There's a buying moral for you, the thinking 
farmer, in this sales fact. 
genuine economy in tire-buying. 


AdDAXK ROAD KING 


Here is 1917's triumph in tires— 
built for safety and unequalled service 
under the Ajax Guarantee in Writing 


And sold 


It points the way to 


Keep 





New York 





| While Others are Claiming Quality, 
“We are Guaranteeing ft ; 
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A SMALL FARM in California will make you 

more money with less work. 
You will live longer and better. Delightful climate. Rich 
soil. Low prices. Easy terms. Sure profits. Hospitable neigh- 
bors. Good roads, schools and churches. Write for our San 
Joaquin Valley illustrated folders free. C. L. Seagraves; Indus- 
trial Commissioner, A.,T. & S. F. Ry., 1984 Ry. Exch.,Chicago 








Our hay caps save hay and al- § 
falfa from rain and mildew. § 
Prevent sun bleaching. Allow § 
hay to cure properly without*} 
too much drying. Made of cottoncanvass @ 
shed heaviest rains—dew-proof. Pay 
back cost many times. Our location ff 

makes possible low prices. Also 
. coverse—tarpaulins — tents at § 
money-saving prices, ' 
Prompt shipment—satisfac- #f 

tion guaranteed. Write 
* for prices and catalog. #f 

= Atlanta Tent & 








You Need This!! 


Stop washing your car with soap and 
water. It will ruin the finish. Besides 
it is a mussy, disagreeable job. To 
clean and polish—simply spray with 


Auto WS WON 


over road tar, mud and dust—wipe dry— 
result, a spotless, shining car in 10 min- 
utes. Easy —quick. AUTO LIQUID 
VENEER outfit (for 15 to 25 cleanings) 
$1.25. Satisfaction or money back. 

At your dealers or prepaid from 


Buffalo Specialty Co., Dept. J, Buffalo, N. Y. 













and price 

and if it doesn’t live up to our 

guarantee, we will give you credit 
» in full for the unexpired mileage. 

THE L, AND M. RUBBER CO. 
; gh TE gy oO. - 
# 1436 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 


| ta 











~ Reo" Cluster Metal_SI 


pening Seem. Painted 

free, Sicinge Wall 

offer ever made. We 

Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 

Se letes, Baattasteed sot ter rast, hightainpprost. 
Free Roofing Book 











THE HOME GARDEN 


Seasonable hints for the farmer, the 
town dweller and the suburbanite 


UT out rhubarb seed stalks when- 
ever seen, and thus throw all the 
strength into the plant. 


Besides settling the dust, rain helps 
the gardener to settle his bills. 


The latter part of August is a good 
time to set out irises and Madonna lilies. 


Beans should never be hoed or culti- 
5 vated when the 
Ay vines are wet, 
a unless you want 
“rusty” plants. 


Snap beans, 
radishes, __ tur- 
nips, spinach, 
lettuce, early 
kinds of peas, 
beets and car- 
rots, can be sown early this month. 


There’s a good price on the head of 
the cabbage. Show him the kind of at- 
tention that will give him the big-head. 


Celery may be blanched by means of 
boards, paper, or drain tile. Earth is 
likely to cause decay if applied when the 
soil or foliage is wet. 


For cabbage-worms: Mix one part of 
fresh Persian insect-powder with four 
parts of air-slaked lime, and dust it on 
the plants at regular intervals. 


During August start geraniums for 
winter blooming. Break off the slips 
and put them in the ground beside the 
old plant. Pot them before frost. 


Secrets of successful turnip growing : 
Have the seed-bed very fine, then roll it. 
Sow the seed soon after a rain, and cover 
the seed by lightly rolling the ground. 


Fine well-rotted manure is invaluable 
for growing most garden crops. Com- 
post piles will need attention 
to prevent the loss of fertility. 
The piles should be flat with 






Muskmelons all one size, ribs 
running lengthwise of bas- 
ket, sell best 










perpendicular sides so as 
to prevent / leaching, 
andthey should /% be kept 


moist enough to pre- 











If you want sweet potatoes to keep, han- 
dle them as carefully as eggs 


vent ‘‘fire-fanging.’’ To secure a fine 
product the piles should be forked over 
several times and well tramped down 
after each forking. . 


It won’t pay to cart coal-ashes from 
town for their fertilizing value, for they 
have practically none. ood-ashes are 
a different proposition. Gobble on to 
all of those you can find. 


If land is densely shaded by trees, 
high walls or feces, gardening can not 
be successful. At least five hours a da 
of exposure to direct sunlight is needed. 
Lettuce, spinach, carrots and beets will 
grow with less sun, ‘‘at a pinch,’’ but 
not to much advantage. 


Mary remarks that the more she picks 
sweet peas and cucumbers, the more she 
gets. She says it, however, in a tone 
which means that the garden editor is 
to do the picking when the sun shines 
hot. He’s well trained, you see ; but— 
bless her heart—she’s worth it. 





CAN YOUR OWN FRUITS WITH FAMOUS 


Mudge Patent Canner 





Fully ripe 


by Mrs, Rorer. Simple to 
rs, Rorer. 

ate. Sent > id» for 50 
money order. West of Miss. $7. 

















money 

and v 

Outfit, Makes cheapest and tough- 

est meat-cuts tender and deli- 

om. ‘ es fruits and vege- 
les without waste. or qpotiens. 

Use glass jars or cans. Simple— 
e—economical. Outfits for 


home or er.’ Write for details 
what you will can and 
ity desired. 


Northwestern Steel & Iron Works 
801 Spring St., Eau Claire, Wis, 

















E-B GAS ENGINE 


More power per gallon. Why? Because vertical 
valves, water-cooled head and center fire ignition 
insure economy and ease of operation—gasoline 
kept safely in cast iron base. Enclosed crank shaft 
and connecting rod—keeps out dust, ‘saves oil. 14, 
2%, 4 and 6 h. p. Type N o> 
throttle Forerned for electric ‘ “ 
lights and binders, 4h. p. Look —# 

for the E-B trade mark. It’s our Ge | 
pledge and your guide to quality. + 

Check and send in this coupon. 

I a et 
Emerson-Brantingham Implement Co. (inc.), Dept. 21, Rockford, il. 


Please send me free literature on articles checked : 













C) Plows 2 EB 9-16 Tractor 
Harrows () Gas Engines C) eB 12-28 T 

(_) Cultivators (_) Wagons C) Big Four “ 26” Tractor 

(_) Mowers | Buggies C) Reeves “ 40” Tractor 

() Spreaders | Auto Trailers C) Engine Plows 

() Drills {_) Potato Machinery  (_) Steam Engines 

C) Plan | Saw Mills (_) Threshers 

Cj Way Tools =) Baling ) Cora Shellers 

Name_____ = 

Address 
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Engine Needs 


McQUAY-NORRIS 
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PISTON RINGS 


They stop gas leakage—save oil 


reduc e carbon ana cylinder wear 


SAAR 


pala Fe dee aa serr Kan 
them, write us, a coarse. 
Send for Free Booklet 


*“To Have and to Hold Power.’’ You need it. 
-Norris Manufacturing Co. 
ger Pesrancc” St Lad ie 
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POWER PERPLEXITIES 


A department for problems relating to 
farm tractors, motors and engines 


[Our “ trouble man "’—a trained expert—will be 
glad toanswer any questions relating to automo- 
biles, gas-engines or power on the farm. If a quick 
answer by mail is wanted, enclose a stamped ad- 
dressed envelope. Address, William Walton, care 
of The Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


UIT breaking your back! Let Bill 

Gas-Engine do the hard work—the 

washing, churning, pumping, saw- 
ing, grinding, etc. 

With the use of the gas-engine there 
is not only a saving of time, backs and 
money, but with this equipment the 
country home may pone the luxuries 
of water-supply and electric light. 


The water-supply can be made to 
furnish running hot and cold water for 




















See the wire cage on the smokestack ? 
Good insurance against the loss of both 
threshing machine and strawstack from 
fire due to sparks from the engine 


kitchen, bath and laundry, a means of 
efficient sewage disposal and fire pro- 
tection. 

The gas-engine-driven electric light- 
ing systems for country use have passed 
the experimental stage and now rival 
the efficiency and economy of the home 
gas-lighting systems. 

In the eamnaey the gas-engine makes 
it possible to reduce the amount of ex- 
posure and drudgery on wash-day. Be- 
sides furnishing water for the washing, 
the various machines may be conven- 
iently operated by the power of the 
engine. 

ere there is no milk-house sepa- 
rate from the home, this engine can be 
made to operate both churn and sepa- 
rator in connection with any one of the 
above operations. 

In choosing an engine for these -pur- 
poses, nothing less than a two-horse- 
power engine should be selected. Usu- 
ally it is more advisable to secure an 
engine larger than your ,present needs 
require. J. T. COPELAND. 


Foot Notes 


Rolling stones gather rubber from the | 


tires. 


A spark at the wrong time is almost 
as bad as no spark at all. 


The trouble with batteries that soon 
run out may often be traced to improper 
coil adjustment. 


When battery cells are new and strong, 
have the tension on the vibrator springs 
as light as possible. : 

Loose contacts always cause trouble, 
and they and frazzled wire ends should 
not be tolerated. 

Keep the platinum points on your 
vibrator smooth. If pitted, they may 
be smoothed with a file. 


Place no metal tools in the battery box 
where they will short-circuit the batter- 
ies even for a short time. 


The high-tension wire which goes from 
coil to spark plug should never be al- 
lowed to get water or oil soaked. 

Keep dry-battery cells in a dry, cool 
place as far as possible, and have them 
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protected with a substantial box when 
used for ignition on stationary engines. 


The man who leaves his car with the 
motor running shows carelessness and 
extravagance — and perhaps a little 
laziness. 


In controlling your car use the gaso- 
line control first, and then the brakes if 
you have to. Brakes are mighty good 
things to have on a car, but if you use 
them unnecessarily or too suddenly it 
certainly runs up the tire bill. 


You can not invest a dollar to better 
advantage than to buy a tire pressure- 
gauge. Proper tire pressure counts for 
as much as care in driving when the life 
of the tire is considered, and this is a 
case where guesswork seldom ‘‘hits.’’ 


Watch out for broken bottles! They 
are just about as expensive to the mo- 
torist as the booze they contained was 
to the drunkard ; and if a wheel happens 
to pass over such a bottie, the tire that 
hits it is likely to be just as devoid of 
stamina. 


If you have a battery tester, each 
cell should be tested separately and con- 
nected in the order of their strength, 
the strongest next to the spark - coil. 
The spark will be as strong as the bat- 
tery next to the coil, and if it is dead 
the rest will appear to be. 


Before removing an auto tire to locate 


‘ 
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of the' tube. To determine this, remove - 


the valve caps, moisten a finger with 
saliva, and place it over the mouth of 
the stem. If the leak is there, a bubble 
will be blown. In. such a case replace 
the old valve check with a new one. 


Trucks on Farms 


Instead of riding all night behind a 
slow-moving team to get his products 
to market, the modern farmer, equipped 
with motor trucks, starts out at a rea- 
sonable hour and yet beats his less pro- 
gressive neighbor. On his return trip 
from the city he brings back household 
staples, fixtures for the stable, dairy, 
poultry yard, kennel, etc. In addition to 
hauling products of the garden, orchard 
and farm to the city markets, many of 
the trucks are provided with removable 
seats which make them easily converti- 
ble for passenger service. Frequently 
they are used to transport passengers 
and baggage between railroad stations 
and the house. The heavy-duty trucks 
have extra large bodies to provide for 
great bulk as well as great loads. These 
trucks usually displace from one to three 
of the largest farm wagons, and from 
two to eight horses. These trucks are 
used in hauling hay, grain, corn, oats 
and wheat to the grist mills, and in 
many cases are used also for transport- 
ing milk-cans from the farm to railroad 
or interurban milk depots. 





a slow leak, see if it is not in the valve 











Win these prize Ewes 


HE Bradley Sheep Club offers 
sixty flocks of bred ewes as prizes 
to stimulate interest in sheep raising 
and to increase wool production. 
Any boy between the ages of 13 and 17 inclusive, 
is eligible for one of these prize flocks. In five 
years the dock you.win will carn enough to send 
A through college. This is your chance to 
arm a profitable industry and help clothe and 
feed our soldiers. Prizes awarded on merit only. 
Write us Free Booklet On Sheep Raising 
by Mr. Aathony Guard of the American Sheep 
Breeder. Fuli details of contest will be sent 

with booklet. ’ ~ 

BRADLEY KNITTING CO. 
1025 Bradley Ave., Delavan, Wis. 


Bradley SheepClub 





Galloways Complete 


Pumping Outfit 
é 


— ee 





Big Yields—tess Labor 


To reap the greatest return at harvest time, cultivate thoroughly 


before planting. This is the vital time for all crops. 
To do it with less labor requires the 


grains it is the only cultivation. 


Cutawa ry Double Action 
pL Disk Harrow 

It is saying a team and a man for thousands of ' 
farmers right now — and once over does the 


Its light draft isnoted. Equally good 
The rigid main frame forces 


work! 
on stubble. 
every disk to its work; double cuts, pul- 
verizes and levels the ground. Disks 
are forged sharp; dust-proof oil-soaked 
bearings — perfect service and long 
wear, 

Write for our helpfulfreebook“ The Soil 
and Its Tillage,”” and new catalog; also 


© name of nearest dealer selling 
Cutaway (CLARK) Implements. 


The . : 
Cutaway Harrow Co. 
_ #1 Main Street 
Higganum, Connecticut 


Mater of the original CLARK © 
Disk Harrows and Piows. 


With small 


as* 
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THE LIBERTY BELL BIRD CLUB 


Motto: Protect our feathered friends 


VERY one should become a mem- 
ber of this Club and help save the 
birds. To join, copy the pledge, 

sign your name and 

address, send it to 
us, and your name 
will be enrolled and 
the Club button and 
twenty-page Guide 
sent you free. There 
are no dues, no fines, 
no assessments. 
Ask the school- 





‘teacher to organize a Bird Club. Note: 


If two-color Certificate of Membership 
is desired, send ten cents. 


Pledge: I desire to become a member 
of The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and prom- 
ise to study and protect all song and in- 
sectivorous birds, and do what Ican for 
the Club. 


Monthly Chat 


DEAR MEMBERS: Reports and photo- 
graphs are wanted of your summer work. 
Especially desired are results with bird 
baths, accounts of the food of the sum- 
mer birds, the enemies of the birds, and 
the general information gained during 
the season. 

The birds are now hard to find. The 
majority are through nesting, the molt- 
ing season has begun and the early 
migrants are arriving from the North. 
The marshes give the best opportunity 
for study. 

Watch for the reappearance of the 
birds, note their color and song, and have 
your migration book at hand. 

Our Club has now passed the 805,000 
mark. Keep up your interest, pass along 
the good word and never grow weary of 
well doing. The Liberty Bell Bird ‘Club 
The Farm Journal, Washington Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Molting of Birds 


Wild birds molt more quickly than caged 
ones, and during this ane process they 
are hard to find. Their seclusion has pre- 
vented clear and positive information 
about this most interesting subject. We 
merely know that the birds disappear 
after nesting, and in a few weeks appear 
clothed in a new dress. The transforma- 
tion takes place behind the leafy doors 
of the deep woods. 

Age, sex and condition of the bird 
affect the molt. In molting, one or two 
feathers fall out at a time. A feather 
will drop from each wing, and if you 
look closely it will be seen that the new 
ones have pushed the old ones out. 
When these are partly grown, another 
pair falls out and the bird suffers no dis- 
comfort. After the nesting season all 
birds renew their plumage. Many birds 
also molt their y feathers in the 
spring. A few, like the bobolink, have 
a complete molt at that time. The snowy 
heron grows special nuptial plumes. 
These are the aigrettes, traffic in which 
is now prohibited by law. 

The new fall dress is often entirely 
different from the old nesting garb. The 
male bobolink loses his black, white and 
buff wedding-dress and dons a sparrow- 
like costume similar to his mate. The 
scarlet tanager changes his brilliant red 
body feathers to an olive-green color. 
The goldfinch’s brilliant yellow becomes 
a drab brown. In the spring the gay col- 
ors are resumed. This change is espe- 
cially noted where the male is brighter 
than the female. When the adults of both 
sexes are alike, there is little a 
Immature birds acquire the adult plu- 
mage the next spring, or else change to 
a second plumage and assume the adult 
dress the second spring. The young of 
the orchard oriole do not usually acquire 
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full adult plumage before the third 
spring. 

There are birds that change color with- 
out molting. The feathers of these birds 
are edged with a different colored tip, 
and they partly fade and partly wear or 
break off. The snowflake changes from 
brown and brownish white to pure black 
and white by this process. The meadow- 
lark’s coat in winter is brownish, and 
in the spring the tips wear off and he 
becomes yellow and black. 

The amateur bird lover can find much 
profitable work in this fascinating study 
of molting. 

Topics for discussion : When do birds 
molt ? Describe the process. What birds 
change their color by molting? What 
birds change their color by wearing off 
the tips of the feathers? 


Questions Often Asked 

What birds use other birds’ nests? 
Cowbird, always ; cuckoo, rarely. Cow- 
birds lay their eggs in the nests of 
warblers, vireos and sparrows, and 
allow these birds to incubate the eggs 
and raise their young. 

What birdsshow white on tail-feathers 
during flight ? Chewink (white triangles 





the Norristown, Pa., Corn Show 


on corners of tail), rose-breasted gros- 
beak, meadow-lark, junco, vesper-spar- 
row, king-bird (white crescent bordering 
tail) and several varieties of warblers. 


What birds are seen in flocks when 
not nesting? Bobolink, bluebird, blue 
jay, blackbird, cedar waxwing, chicka- 
dee, crossbill, chimney - swift, crow, 
pene grouse, junco, purple finch, 

inglet, night-hawk, nuthatch, swallow, 
snowbird, tree-sparrow, vesper-sparrow, 
red-headed woodpecker, warbler. 


Reports from Members 


A meadow-lark, according to a good 
authority, will save in one season by its 
preying on injurious insects, four tons 
of hay. M. L. PHARES, Ohio. 


One of the boys made a bracket house 
and there are a pair of screech-owls 
using it. RALPH WALES, Connecticut. 


Bluebirds built their nest in a box 
on a fence age and a cat caught the 
mother bird. The male then fed the 
young ones. GEORGE PuGu, Ohio. 


We waged war on the English spar- 
rows and now the place is teeming with 
delightful song-birds. 

urginia. BirDIE May BauGu. 


We made a robin shelter like the one 
in the Guide and put it in an apple tree 
and a robin built her nest in it. We 
built a corn-fodder shelter for the quail 
and they used it re ty 

mdiana. Mrs. J. R. HUDDESTON. 


We know of a four-acre tract of wood- 
land that contains six or eight pairs of 
gray squirrels, and out of nearly 100 

irds’ nests built there annually practi- 
cally all are destroyed by the squirrels. 
—Extract from Flemington, N.J., paper. 





Our new monthly paper, The 
Country Boy, has a fine big Lib- 
erty Bell Bird Club Department 
Sor teachers, schools and others. 
Send 10 cents in silver or stamps 

Sor six months’ trial. 
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BRAIN BOTHERS 


I, Beheadment: 
Hurrah, hurrah, for our beautiful * * * *! 
May our interest in it never ***. 


Towa. Iowa MArp. 
Il. Transposition : 

ae Ee and so do I, 

’Tis pleasure for many, you can’t deny. 
Minnesota. ILA May. 


III. Beheadments : 
Total, supposed to bring good luck: 

Behead, you have a sort of tie: 

Again, a Scotchman full of pluck: 

Once more, a place on which to lie. 
California. AUNT FREDA, 
IV. Numerical: 

Complete is jargon. 1 to4or8 toll, the mouth 
of acannon. 5 to7 a low-bred person. 

Ohio. WINIFRED,. 

V. Charade: 

My First to my Second is like a twin brother; 

Each seems but an echo of the other. 

My whole may be heard ’mid the wild, surging 


throng, 
Or. where the cool rivulet dances along. 
Pennsylvania. SERENE. 


PRIZE OFFERS: First ten answers to No.1, each 
a silk flag on a stick-pin; all the rage now. Best 
answer to all the puzzles, a book. All answers are 
recorded, and twenty-five correct solutions earn 
you a book. Original puzzles, when published 
count three toward your book. Send answers and 
puzzles to Aunt Clara, Editor Brain Bothers, 
care of The Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Answers to May Puzzles 
I. A man is known by the company he keeps. 
Il. German. III. Ladies, sailed. IV. Amulet, mule. 
Answers to June Puzzles 
I. Minnesota. II. A-Delia, B-Ella, C-Ora, E-Stella, 
M-Adeline and many others. III. Naif, amma, imps. 
fash. IV. Hunch, bunch, punch, lunch, dunch, 
munch. V. Bucksaw, sawbuck. 
April Prize Winners 


Best list, Ben Hur. Books for twenty-five solu- 
tions, Dotty, Elliod, Hattie Keene, Minne A. Polis, 
Mrs. Geo. Coulon, Old Fogy, Serene and Star. Dic- 
tionaries were won by Alice Cocks, Frank Dunkle, 
Fred Bachelder, Gladys M. Downey, Glattrus Far- 
ley, Grace Darling, Harold Hook, Leonard Walter, 
Mary Lois Clary and Virginia Donovan. 


* fe a 

What causes a greater thrill than the 
clang of the bells, the flashing sparks, 
and the rattle and din as the fire-engines 
dash by! You see the smoke and you 
know that somewhere brave fellows are 
risking lives that men, women and prop- 
erty may be saved. 

his picture shows how some of our 

modern city firemen are protected. In 
this uniform one of 
these heroes stood 
the blazing flames 
for ten minutes 
without suffering. 
It is made of fite- 
proofed canvas of 
two thicknesses, be- 
tween which water 
flows constantly. 
The water enters 
by means of a per- 
forated .brass tube 
which encircles the 
neck between the 
two thicknesses of 
canvas, flowing 
down between the 
layers. Also, two 
brass perforated 
tubes encircle the 
helmet and give a constant shower-bath 
from the outside. 

No matter how much smoke, -flame or 
ases are present, so long as water flows 

rough the hose, air is sucked into a 
patented collar which fits on to the hose 
ust back of the nozzle. In the mechan- 
ism of the collar this air is washed and 
made pure and sent by the pressure of 
the water flowing through the hose 
up into the helmet for the fireman to 
breathe. The foul air finds exit through 
vents in the helmet. 

My hat is off to the city fireman, and 
anything that adds to his safety is a 
real step in the right direction. 
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HOW TO DRESS 
That suit is best that fits me 


ENTION tas been made in this 
column before concerning the sub- 
stitution of doilies for table-cloths. 

As very little table-linen is being im- 
ported into this country at present, the 
price of what is offered for sale is natur- 
ally high. Happily, the polished table 
with centerpiece, carving cloth, plate 
and other doilies is very much used, so 
one can economize and still be in the 
top notch of style, for the foundation 
of such articles can be cut out of very 
small pieces of linen. 

The blouses which your boy has worn 
out will make good ‘‘ mud pie’’ aprons 


for his little sister. Cut the part of the 





measure, 8392. Girls’ Dress. 5 sizes, 4, 6, 8, 
1, 12 years. 


sleeves off where they are worn and put 
the blouses on wrong side front. 

Sash or window curtains made of 
heavy net or of cotton crépe are quite 
as dainty as dotted. and ruffied Swiss, 
but much more easily cared for, as they 
need practically no ironing. 

ilt pieces sewed on the machine 
| as nice when pressed as when done 
by hand, and they are sewed so much 
quicker that it seems a waste of time to 
sew them together by hand. 

No matter what.the season may be 
one can always use an extra blouse. We 
show two good models this month. No. 
8397 is in the um style so much 
wern, and can be made in two mate- 
rials, or, omitting the band around the 
bottom, ina shorter length. The pointed 
collar and generous revers are good fea- 
tures. Blouse No. 8370 is charming] 
ae it is made of soft material wi 

es of the same, or may have ruffles 
of footing, net or iace. 

A really good-looking apron which com- 
pletely covers the dress underneath is 
pa agg ee et ag oF ee ae 
wife. Apron No. 8388 is se designed that 
it may be worn as a dress. The Russian 

ing is very convenient when one is 
ina oy ded 
Girls’ No. 8372 has the panel 
front — widens to form the new 
is v ing to a grow- 
ee ete Sadegieer to lau if made 
to open all the way down the front. 


A straight one - model, easil 
made and ia cinoma Sa: 


part of the belt are of contrasti goods, 
in the 


and slot pockets are a 
skirt, starting from the belt. 
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Send ten cents foreach pattern. For 
two cents we will send a copy of *‘ The 
Fashion World’’; and for twenty - five 
cents our new booklet, ‘‘ Dressmaking 
Self-Taught.’’ 


While You’re Saving, Save Shoes 


Proper care of shoes will not only do 


much to extend their life, but will also 


—— their appearance. 

eep the heels squared. . A run-over 
heel forces the counter out of shape and 
often breaks it. 

Avoid getting leather wet, but when 
wet and muddy, gently wipe off the 
mud instead of letting it dry ; while the 
leather is still wet, rub in a little warm 
oil. Theshoe should dry slowly. Do not 
place it in a hot oven or on a hot stove, 
as intense heat and cold are bad for 
leather, and especially the changes from 
one to the other. ee 

CHARLOTTE E. CARPENTER. 


How To Save the Dressmaker’s Time 


in view of the high cost of materials, 
and the high prices paid to seamstresses, 
the following hints are of some help 
when employing a seamstress : 

If possible, talk with your.dressmaker 
before she comes to your house to sew. 
Plan with her what to get, and choose 

our patterns. Have her tell you just 

ow much of everything to get. Make 
a list of same, and sometime before she 
arrives buy everything you will need. 
This will often save a trip to town. 

Have Fags? sewing-machine cleaned 
and oiled. Run the machine on some 
waste material to throw off the super- 
fluous oil. Thread several bobbins with 
the different threads needed. Have pins, 
needles and shears handy, also an empty 
table for cutting. Be sure that the iron- 
ing board is padded and has a clean cover. 
If garments are tobe made over, have 
them ripped, cleaned and pressed. 

MRs. i A. MAIN. 


Red Cross Work 


The fracture pillows which are used in 
Red Cross work are so easily made that 
the children could heip in their manufac- 
ture. Cut or tear two lengths of un- 
bleached muslin, 
14 x 18 inches in RS 
size. Sew up the : 
sides, leaving the 
ends open. Divide 
into three sections, 
as shown in the 
diagram, the cen- 
ter section being 
five inches wide and the end sections 
six inches each, when finished. Stitch 
across by machine, then stuff the ends 
rather tight with ravelings or any soft, 
clean rags cut into smal] pieces. Turn 
in the es and overcast securely to- 

ether. e finished pillows measure 
3 x 17 inches. 

One of the mitten wash-cloths which 
the Red Cross Society 
is asking for is shown 
here. To make them 
use Dexter knitting 
cotton No. 6, and fine 











needles. Cast on forty- 
eight stitches, knit two 
and purl two all the 
a across the row, 
making sixteen rows 
like this for the wrist. 
Then knit plain, sev- 
enty-two rows, which 
will make thirty - six 
ribs. Bind off sew 
—. bottom and sides, 
t forming a very 
useful mitten. If there 
is no spare time for making these arti- 
cles, it would be worth to borrow 
the time from. some other task, for the 
cause is worthy. 





bone or coarse steel . 
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HEART PROBLEMS 


By Aunt Harriet 

[Aunt Harriet wishes to give advice, suggestions 
and sympathy to all Our Folks who are indoubt or 
tn trouble, but her correspondents have become se 
numerous that it is impossible to answer all the tet- 
ters in this column. To be sure of a reply, give full 
name and address and two-cent stamp, for only 
such answers as will benefit the largest number of 
people will be given here. Address, Aunt Harriet, 
care of The Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa.) 

HIS is the season for ngers’ and 
old settlers’ picnics, farmers’ days 
and old home weeks. Entertain- 

ment is expected, and instead of the 
usual side-shows, why not get up an 
amateur circus, charging admission and 
devoting the proceeds to Red Cross or 
other relief work? Boy Scouts and 
young men who have drilled can do much 
toward making an attractive program, 
and aid in preparing other numbers, of 
which the novelty performances take 
best. Among these are an equestrian 
performance, using hobby-horses of 
wood. Trained animals, the costumes 
of which are made of cambric or Canton 
flannel, and the ‘“‘ slide for life,’’ where 
the performer, supposed to hang by his 
teeth, is supported by a rope tied under 
his arms, are attractions. 

Another good number is “‘ walking the 
slack wire.’’ The performer, a man, 
may have voluminous skirts (short, of 
course), made by sewing newspapers, 
cut into fringe, around a plain skirt. A 
boudoir cap will cover his short hair, a 
dressing-sack makes a bodice, and a gay 
sash or scarf may be wound nosed tie 
waist. He should balance himself with 
a parasol and, although the wire lies 
upon the ground, he goes through all the 
motions of the real wire walker. This 
can be made most ludicrous. Other num- 
bers might consist of high diving (into 
a tub), the police preventing the daring 
feat just in the nick of time. ' 

features of the side-show might 
include a three-legged man, a fat 
woman, a horse with its head where its 
tail ought to be, a bearded lady, a wild 
man from Borneo, the Albino girl (even 
her teeth are white), Hercules, a fake 
strong man, who lifts fake weights made 
of wood and painted black, and breaks 
rope and chains which are afterward 
easily carried off the stage by a very 
small boy. 

Follow the show with contests, among 
which a ball-game where the men pla 
with their left hands and the girls with 
their right, is absurdly funny, for the 
men generally win in spite of their 
handicap. To add to the fun, oblige the 
men to wear skirts. 


Mae: A man is expected to raise his 
hat on meeting a woman with whom he 
is acquainted, no matter how | the 

aintance has lasted. It need not 
follow that the man who wees this 
act of courtesy means to be disrespect- 
ful; the chances are that his failure. to 
raise his hat is due to ignorance. 


‘‘Back Home’’: How fortunate you 
are to have inherited such an interesting 
old house ! Naturally, you want to reno- 
vate it, and you can do so without worry 
if you make use of the service ex- 

by some of the manufacturers of 
ready-mixed paints. As the walls of 
Lo house _— plastered a, the 
iminary lathing, paper is not advis- 
able. You will find painted wails far 
more satisfactory. he damp fa a in 
aches ae may be due to what is 
as a ‘‘weeping stone’’ in the 

wall, and can never be overcome. The 
best way to treat such a room is to put 
= a paneling of wall-board, which. may 


as plain or as decorative as 
choose. It is easil put in place and es 


easily finished, ing paint or 
equally “well. | Se ie ietne explicit di- 


rections for renovating the house and 
the furniture which came with it. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD 


The Homes of a Nation Are Its Strongest Forts 








It is a conquest when we can lift our- 
selves above the annoyance of circum- 
stances over which we have no control ; 
but it is a greater victory when we can 
make those circumstances our helpers, 
when we can appreciate the good there 
is in them. Lucy LaRcom. 


Four things a man must learn to do 
If he would make his record true: 
To think without confusion clearly ; 
To love his fellow man sincerely ; 
To act from honest motives purely ; 
To trust in God and heaven securely. 
VAN DYKE. 


The policy and purpose of this paper 
is ‘‘Ever To Help and Never Harm Its 
Readers. ’”’ 


OMESPUN 


By The Tennessee Lady 

There is a nobility about 
@ great sorrow that is sus- 
taining—it seems to lift us 
above petty considerations 
and gives us strength to go on; but 
there is no such stimulus in the vex- 
ations and-:small troubles that confront 
us day by day. We lose heart and self- 
control, we scold and fret, and when 
we stop to think we are ashamed of 
ourselves. To face the difficulties which 
daily beset us, with cheerful, good-tem- 
pered forbearance, requires more than 
ordinary heroism, because it is not 
recognized. 

Get all the pleasure you can out of 
your work. Of course, we do not 
(many of us) work for pleasure; but 
isn’t it a pleasure just thesame? Don’t 
you enjoy seeing the vege- 
tables and flowers that you 
have planted, grow? 
Doesn’t it thrill you to see 
the shelves filled with the 
canned fruits, jellies and 
jams made by your own 
hands? Don’t you even 
take an honest pride in a 
neatly mended pair of over- 
alls? If you get no pleas- 
ure out of these things you 
must be a queer person. 
Work would seem dull to me 
if it were not for the pleas- 
ure I get out of it. 

We so often neglect to 
tell folks of the good things 
we have heard said of them, 
and yet wilk tell them (or 
others) if we hear anything 
uncomplimentary. Just 
make it a special point to 
forget all the harsh things 
you hear, but if a good thing 
is said tell it toevery one. It 
is a habit worth cultivating. 

It is a virtue to be neigh- 
borlyand friendly with every 
one ; but the man who stops 
his team in a busy time to 
talk will not be much richer when he 
garners his crops in the fall than he was 
in the spring. His family is apt to suffer 
for some of life’s necessities, for food, 
clething, shelter and edueation come 





Under the. sw 


ers are in the trenches. 
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high, and must be paid for in labor and 
hard cash. 

If we would live up to our own ideals 
instead of attempting to find out what 
the other fellow’s ideals are, we would 
miss lots of trying experiences, for you 
are in your small corner and I in mine. 
You can not wear my coat nor I yours ; 
we are separate individuals and must 
live our own lives in our own way, not 
in the other fellow’s way. 

Faith of the right sort consists in 
always looking for the best whether we 
are old or young, rich or poor. We have 
a right to think each day the best day 
yet, and to try to make it so by living a 
little better than we ever did on any 
other day. 

We have a right to take pleasure in 
our own development. It should be en- 
couraging to watch our powers develop ; 
to know that we are able to do some- 
thing today. which we could not do yes- 
terday, should give us happiness. 

Contentment is a virtue as long as it 
is not overdone; but there are people 
who overdo it. They sit down con- 
tentedly, letting their fence corners fill 
up with bushes and briers, their build- 
ings fall into decay, their land wash 
away and their debts remain unpaid, just 
because they are content to let things 
be so. When one does one’s very best 
it is well to be contented with what one 
has; but contentment that means in- 
dolence, is a bad state. 


Concerning Certain Domestic 
Affairs 

An ideal combination in a friend or 
comrade is to be at once spirited and 
adaptable ; adaptable enough to fall in 
with one’s moods, and spirited enough 
to hold independent opinions. 

Aside from economy it is a patriotic 
duty now for housekeepers to save and 
sell all their rags, papers and household 
waste, and so help to put a stop to the 





inereasing shortage of paper and to pre- 
vent the sacrifice of trees. Pasteboard 
wrappings, books and magazines 

at the same rate as news- 

papers, so should not be burned but sold 








of male overseers, women of France 
are working in the fields, while their husbands, sons and broth- 


Note the intensive cultivation ; every 
available foot of land between the trees is planted to vegetables scorching of the packing 
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to the junkman, whose mite is worth 
saving for. Sometimes the country 
store makes itself a depot for waste 
material, either for cash or exchange 
for goods, and when the stock has grown 
to a good-sized mound, paper stock 
dealers make a bid for it. 


The household editor was obliged to 
have her glasses changed recently, and 
was distressed to see so many children 
being fitted for spectacles. Questioning 
the optician, she learned that many eye 


troubles have been exaggerated by fre- 


quent attendance at the moving picture 
shows. The popularity of this form of 
entertainment had, he said, increased 
the practise of the oculists and the 
business of the opticians. He suggested 
that it was wise to choose seats as far 
away from the screen as possible, and 
if the eyes are very sensitive a pair of 
colored glasses relieves the strain. 
Adults sometimes recognize danger 
signals and know when to stop, but 
children do not. Too frequent attend- 
ance at the ‘‘movies’’ may be fraught 
with physical as well as moral dangers. 


Go for a walk with the good man when 
he asks you to. Even if you do have to 
‘*stack the dishes,’’ you will feel bet- 
ter for getting out in the fresh air and 
looking at the wheat or at Daisy’s new 
calf, and John will be glad to have you 
with him. If he doesn’t ask you, get 
on your bonnet and go with him any- 
how. It may be your fault as much as 
his. A man naturally gets tired of ask- 
ing his wife to go to town with him only 
to be answered with ‘‘ I’ve got to do my 
dishes now, and today’s my sweeping 
day.’’ Goodness, wouldn’t the dirt be 
there tomorrow? You could'sweep then, 
couldn’t you? If you read this, Mr. Man, 
don’t pat yourself on the back too much. 
Try asking her toaccompany you in just | 
a little pleasanter tone and she may 
think you mean it ; you may be sort of 
an old grouch only you don’t realize it. 
Cheer up, and tell your wife her eyes are 
blue as the sky, or brown, 
or whatever they happen to 
be. A woman likes to be flat- 
tered—just a little. 


A Home-Made Fireless 
Cooker 


Among the many home- 
made devices which add to 
the comfort of the family, 
a fireless cooker is especially 
useful. To make one, a 
wooden box or a tin lard 
pail, lined with two thick- 
nesses of paper and pro- 
vided with a close-fitting 
cover, may be used for the 
outside container of the 
cooker. Allow for three 
inches of packing on all 
sides and at the bottom. A 
gallon-oyster can will serve 
very well for the nest, which 
should be wrapped on the 
outside next to the packing 
with asbestos and a piece of 
asbestos placed under the 
bottom to prevent the 


if hot soapstones are used. 
Shredded newspaper and excelsior make 
a good packing. Pack this very tightly 
around and to. the top of the nest, 


the top of which should be about three 
inches below the lid of. the outside con- 
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tainer. A piece of cardboard cut to fit in- 
side the box or lard can, with a circle cut 
out of the center around the top of the 
oyster can or nest, will hide the packing 
and make a neat finish. Place a three- 
inch cushion of unbleached muslin,stuffed 
tightly with excelsior, on top of the lid 
of the nest. When the top of the out- 
side container is placed on and hooked 
down, it will be tight enough to cause a 
pressure. Regular aluminum fireless- 
cooker utensils may be used for cooking 
the food in the nest, but any kind of a 
vessel with a close-fitting top and one 
that fits closely in the nest is suitable. 
The first illustration on this page shows 
a cross-section of the fireless cooker. 
The second illustration shows the out- 
side appearance of the cooker when 
open. 


Homely Wrinkles 


Kindness is a language that the deaf 
can hear and the dumb understand. 


Fiour is apt to gather dampness if it 
rests right on the floor. The boys can 
make a neat box, a few inches high, to 
set the barrel or bin on. This will keep 
the flour dry. 


If there are jars to spare, apples may 
be cooked to the consistency of sauce 
and canned, minus sugar, the latter to 
be added next winter when, let us hope, 
it will have reached a normal price. 


If the garden hose shows signs of giv- 
ing out, don’t think you must throw it 
away. Get some rubber tape and wind 
the hose for a few inches above and 
below the break. Treated thus it will 
last a long time. 


To keep dried fruit from becoming 
wormy: As soon as it is dried, put it in 
the oven and thoroughly heat to destroy 
any eggs which may have been deposited 
on it while drying. Put it in thin mus- 
lin b and these again in paper bags, 
tie tightly and insects can not get at it. 


If your town can not afford a patent 
fire extinguisher for each district school, 
suggest that each teacher keeps a pail- 
ful of water, a pailful of sand or a blan- 
ket in a handy place.. In many schools 
the boys attend to the fires, and a sim- 
ple precaution like the above may some 
time save your schoolhouse. 


“The paper says @ person rescued from 
drowning should be turned face down- 
ward and vigorously treated 
& with hot applications.’’ 

= “* Well, that’s the very 
way Johnny’s mother 
' treats him 
when he has 
been in swim- 


%? 






When paring 
a quantity of 
fruit protect 
the ball of the 
thumb from 
being cut by 
fastening a 

ware piece 
of adhesive 

laster overit. 








SATA AANA Eee 


fireless cooker, showing de- 
tails of construction: A,out- It does not 
side tainer, B king come off readi- 





or insulating material. C, ly with wash- 

pee ge 4 of nest. D, cook- ing, but if 

- ing . E, soapstone plate, soaked with 

ifused, F, pad for covering aleohol it 

7 Dar dy mm cover of out- oomes off at 
once. H. 


The teacher, after giving a talk to 
the children about high ideals, and after 
citing a few examples of high achieve- 
ments, asked each one what he would 
like todo when grown up. She had made 


the rounds of the class and had come to 
Max, the youngest boy. ‘‘ Well, Max,’’ 
said she, ‘‘ what do you want to do when 
you are grown up?’’ ‘‘ Eat something 
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every day that isn’t good for me,’’ was 
the honest reply. - 


If you have a hanging shelf in the 
cellar for your canned goods, jams and 
jellies, ask father or the boys to look it 
well over before you put one jar upon 
it. Supports will give out in time, and 
shelves have given way and an entire 
season’s work has been lost because of 
a nail that was loose or the rotting of a 
piece of wood. 


It is always a task to take off the 
grease when one is making gravy in a 
hurry. It may be done almost instantly 
-by going over the top of the pan with a 
bit of ice. The grease adheres to the 
ice and hardens at once. This applies 
to soup stock or any hot liquid from 
which one wishes to separate the grease 
without waiting for it to get cold. 


Constant Reader: Here is a recipe for 
a coffee substitute which we published 
some time ago. To one cupful of corn- 
meal and two cupfuls of graham flour 
add one cupful of syrup. Mix to a 
paste, roe ¥ on a baking dish and brown 
carefully in the oven. If too sweet, add 
less syrup. Write to the Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for 
directions for making molasses. 


How To Do Things 
’Tis very good in the grass to lie 
And see the network against the sky ; 
A living lace of blue and green, 
And boughs that let the gold between. 


Every pound of cottage cheese contains 
about one-fifth of a pound of protein, 
nearly all of which isdigestible. Make it 
thus: Intoa pan of nice, thick sour milk 
pour boiling water, stirring all the while 
until the whey begins to,separate, which 
it will do at once. Then -turn it into a 
cheese-cloth strainer and hang up to 
drain. If too much hot water has Foc 
added it will be hard. To prevent this, 
put the bag containing it in a pan of cold 
water and let-this rinse through it before 
hanging. When thoroughly. drained, rub 
it fine with a spoon, add. a little salt and 
rich cream and you will have an excel- 
lent arid wholesome dish for supper. 


To pack down sweet corn, pull the ears 
as soon as the. corn is.well developed, 
husk and remove all silk, then place the 
ears in boiling water and cook for a few 
minutes. Cut the corn from the cobs, 
allow it to cool off, then pack in earthen- 
ware jars, a layer of corn, a layer of 
salt, another of corn, then one of salt, 
until the jar is filled. Cover with water, 
then place a plate over it, with a velar’ 
to keep the corn under the brine. To 
cook, take out as much as you need, 
cover with fresh water and allow this to 
come to the boiling point. Pour off 
water and repeat this twice. Then add 
milk, alump of butter and a little sugar, 
heat it up once more and serve. 


I find a good plain abundant dinner, 
ocepely served, more popular with the 
threshers than a fancy one. The day 
before they are to come I bake pies and 
brown bread, then heat the former and 
steam the latter a few minutes while 
preparing dinner, which freshens both. 

n the morning I stew a big kettle of 
apples with sugar enough to make a 
jelly-like juice over them, and these are 
very popular along with the ham or 
salt pork, which I find the men prefer to 
a chicken dinner. The pork fried brown 
and crisp and with plenty of rich milk 
gravy is liked along with mashed pota- 
toes, sliced onions and tomatoes. Green 
corn, in season, is always liked ; while 
cole-slaw or boiled pes goes well 
with the pork. Tea a coffee are 
essential. R. B.. 

‘It is not necessary to have self-seal- 
_ jars, as most fruits and some vege- 

les, such as tomatoes, can be kept in 
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any glass or porcelain jar or bottle, if 
carefully sealed. Have the fruit in good 
condition—use none that has begun to 
decay. Sterilize by scalding all jars and 
implements. When the jar is filled to 
the brim, lay on a circle of clean paper 
cut to /fit the inside of the neck of the 
jar. Then take a square of muslin by 
the corners and dip it into boiling hot 
cement, or sealing-wax, which can be 
bought for the purpose, or may be made 
by melting together three parts of resin 
to one or more of beeswax. Press the 
cloth tightly over the top of the jar and 
add a thin layer of the cement on top. 
Examine when cold, and if the- mushn 
has sunk, making it concave, it is air- 
tight and will keep. Butif it has not 
sunk it is better to take the fruit for 
present use, or cook it again and 
reseal. RUTH BROWN. 


Nuts and Raisins 
If skies were always sunny 
Our faces would be fain 
To feel once more upon them 
The cooling splash of rain. 


The best job of ironing you will ever 
do will be to smooth the wrinkles out of 
your face. 


For an invalid: Into a sparkling clean 
glass put two tablespoonfuls of grape- 
juice, the beaten white of an egg, a 
litttle chop ice ; 
sprinkle sugar on 
top and serve. 


To disinfect a 
bathtub, scrub and 
scald it well, then 
allow a little water 
to run into it and 
drop into this a 
small quantity of 
carbolie acid and 


of the tub with 
this. 


Make a saturated 
Home-made fireless cook- solution of per- 
er, showing outside con- manganate of pot- 


tainer and the cushion 
for filling the space above ash, one teaspoon 


the cooking vessel 





water. A small 


quantity poured into sick-room vessels — 


will immediately remove the most of- 
fensive odor, | M..D. 


Care of the teeth is more and more . 


being recognized as an important meas- 
ure bearing upon health. Begin early 
with the children and keep it up; they 
will then learn to do it for themselves. 


Now that electric cars are so handy, - 


frequent trips may be taken. At such 
times carry one of your cards, or your 


written address upon your person, 40 . 


that in case of accident or need to iden- 
tify yourself, you may be prepared. 


Two things are essential to a clean 
skin: One is bathing and a rub down; 
but the other is still more important, 
and that is porapiceton, for washing out 
the impurities 
pores of the skin takes the undue load 
of work off the kidneys. — 


If your shoe pinches where the big 
joint comes, take it to the shoemaker 
and have him stretch the leather a bit. 
If the shoe is not too. heavy, you can 
pao it full of paper, crowded in hard. 

eave it so for a few days and you will 


brush every part | 


ful to a pint of © 


rom within through the . 


be surprised to find how much easier it 


will feel to that sore joint. 


Here is a plan that is worth repeat- 
ing: When a bottle containing any kind 
of poison or poisonous mixture is added 
to the stock of home medicines, a toy 
bell is threaded on a bit of narrow rib- 
bon and then tied to the neck of the 
bottle. Thus all danger of making #@ 


mistake is avoided, because, even if the’. 
bottle is taken from the shelf in thedark, 


the tiny bell sounds its warning note. 
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Use More Cereals 


‘They reduce the cost of living 


OOD experts are urging a wider use 

‘of cereals, and suggest that they 

may appear in some form at every 
meal. With a high food value and no 
waste, the housewife should learn how 
to cook them properly and serve them 
so that their use does not become 
monotonous. 

Rice should be more appreciated than 
it is, for it can be served in so many 
— Polished rice is of less value as 
a food than that which is unpolished, 
because in the polishing the vitamines, 
which are an essential life principle, are 
ground off. The latter also has the ad- 
vantage of being less expensive. Rice 
cooked thus should look like a mound of 
snow. 

Wash the rice well through one or two 
cold waters, then sprinkle it into a kettle 


of slightly salted boiling water which _ 


should not stop boiling at all for twenty 
minutes. No two grains should adhere 
together, and each ought to be swollen 
to twice its natural size. When it is 
soft turn out into a colander, shake it 
up lightly and set in the oven a moment 
todry. Stewed tomatoes added to the 
water in which the rice was boiled will, 
if properly seasoned, make a delicious 


‘ goup. Cold boiled rice added to scram- 


bled eggs will piece-out that dish so that 
two eggs will serve several people. The 
housewife will find that rice may be 
added to many dishes, increasing their 
bulk and reducing their cost. 


**Many a Mickle Makes a Muckle’’ 
Use up stale bread 


With flour at top-notch prices, nothing 
made of it should be allowed to go to 
waste. It takes but a little while to 
reheat gems, rolls, cake or ginger-bread 
in the double boiler, sprinkling with 
water if very dry. Keep them covered 
closely, with the water boiling under 
them for twenty minutes, and they will 
be like freshly baked food. 

Bread-crumbs are an expensive by- 
product of high nutritive value. House- 
wives should watch all scraps of bread, 
bits of crust, and the crumbs left on the 
bread-board after slicing the bread for 
the wna f meals. They should be kept in 
a closed but airy place until thoroughly 
dried, when they may be ground in the 
meat-grinder and made ready for their 
many uses. 

These dried crumbs may be used in 
layers in escalloped dishes or spread on 
top of creamed dishes. For this melt 
one teaspoonful of butter and add to it 
one cupful of stale crumbs. Heat yntil 
a golden brown, stirring to keep from 
burning. 

Bread-crumbs and scraps of cold meat 
which have been run through the meat- 
preg make a nice baked hash. It 
should be well seasoned and moistened 
either with gravy or melted butter and 
hot water, then browned in the oven. 
Cold mashed potato spread over the 
meat may be dotted with lumps of but- 
ter, then browned in the oven, making 
a ‘‘shepherd’s pie.’’ Slices of stale 
bread may be made into puddings, or 
dipped in batter and fried. The bread 
may also be cut in cubes, browned and 
served as croutons with soup, taking the 
place of crackers. Stale buns or raised 
cake should be used for puddings or to 
thicken stewed tomatoes, thus econo- 
mizing on sugar. 





The Country Girl’s Creed 


_I believe that life in the ¢ountry is 
life at its highest, fullest and best. I 
believe that there I have the greatest 
chance to develop into the womanly 
woman I desire to be—fine, broad, sweet, 
true, wholesome. I believe that the 








broadness of the country, the rugged- 
ness of the landscape, the beauty of 
God’s growing things all around me, 
will mold and temper my character ; 
will give me higher ideals, a greater 
depth of thought and atruer perspective 
of life, than I could ever gain between 
narrow walls in a city with its shams, 
pretenses and false standards. I want 
to try always to keep myself sunny, 
sweet and sane; to live up to the very 
best there is in me; to make the most 
of every opportunity to grow bigger, 
broader and better ; to reach out always 
for higher and finer things. I believe in 
good hard work and plenty of it. I glor 
in the brain and the muscle with whic 
to accomplish my task of striving and 
overcoming, that I may be ready for the 
harder things which are to come, 
A COUNTRY GIRL. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


AARAAR ARAL AAR AAAARAAAAAA A AAAAAAAAAAAARAAA 
When you write to an advertiser tell him that you saw his 
card in The Farm Journal, It is to your interest to do so. 


2 Cents for a Backache 


Every woman who does the washiing without I-V saves (?) 2c 





. and pays for it with a backache. Are you one of 
these ? Is some relative or friend ? I-V Tablets take 
the labor of rubbing out of washday. No machine; 

as clothes are cleaner; last longer. 15 years’ use by 


housewives proves all this. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

2 Send 10c for 1 month's or $1 for a year’s supply. 

5S I-V Co., Dept. 3, 1966 Park Ave., New York 
J 














1 Tat ee pocmed 
are writing for paten 

t th . Four books with list hundreds o: 
inventions wanted sent free. I help you market 
our invention. Advice 


ichard B. Owen, 62 Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


DAISY FLY KILLER fect ea kite ah 
. , flies. 


Neat, clean, or- 
os 








a H 
= . convenient 


namental 

' cheap. Lasts ali 

“em Season. Made of 
i metal, can’t spill or tip 

over; will not soil or 

injure anything. 


Guaranteed effective. 
Beld by dealers, or 6 sent 
express for $1 





THOMAS IRON CO., 2149 Gay 
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Recipe by Janet M. Hill 
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Saves Eggs in 
Baking 


You can use fewer eggs with 
Royal Baking Powder. A 
great advantage in these 
days of mounting food 
prices. 


In most recipes the number of 
eggs may be reduced one-half 
or more and often left out alto- 
gether by using a small addi- 
tional quantity of Royal Baking 
Powder, about a teaspoon, in 
place of each egg omitted. 


Every mail brings to us letters 
from women who are enthusias- 
tic over their success with this 
new method. One mother 
writes: 
“Nothing like Royal Baking 
Powder. My little girl can eat 
biscuits and muffins made of it 
with no discomfort—while she 
cannot eat others.” . 
Try the following recipe and 
see how well this plan works. 
You must use Royal Baking 
Powder, which is made from 
Cream of Tartar, derived from. 
grapes, to get the best results— 
powders made from alum and 
other mineral substitutes often 
leave a bitter taste, 





Corn Bread 
1% cups milk 
2 tablespoons shortening 
1% cups cornmeal 
ry) cup flour 
- 4 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder 
1 tablespoon sugar (if desired) 
I teaspoon salt 


NO EGGS 


DIRECTIONS:—Sift the dry in 

dients into bowl; add milk and melted 
shortening; beat well and pour into 
well-greased pan or muffin tins and 
bake in hot oven about 25 minutes. 


(Theold method called for 2eggs) 


Equally Sa ger Ly in opens 
eggs ma e obtain using ° 
Price’s Coase Bakin: owder, also 
made from Cream of Tartar, and now 
manufactured by this Company. 





A new book containing many prac- 
tical recipes, which economize in 
eggs and other expensive ingredients 
and produce food no less appetiz- 
ing and delicious, mailed free on 
request. Address B 
Powder Co., 151 William Street, 
New York. 











Royal Baking Powder is made 
from Cream of Tartar, derived 
from Grapes, and adds none but 
healthful qualities to the food. 


No Alum No Phosphate 
No Bitter Taste 
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THE WIDEAWAKES 
A Brotherhoed of farm boys 
Metto: Plow a straight furrow 


Gas. P. Suorrwer 4 A. Sioney Jenxuss 4D 
Brotherhood Chieftain Brotherhood Steward 


| Page boy should apt we a 
member. 10 join, t e, 
write name oad bey vend it 
to us, and your name will be enrolled 
and the button and folder sent you free. 
There are no dues, no fines, no assess- 
ments. 

Pledge: I desire to become a member 
of The Wideawakes, and promise to play 
fair, to lend a helping hand, to believe 
in farming, and te have a brotherly love 
for farm boys everywhere. 





The official organ of The Wide- 
awakes is to be our new illustrated 
monthly paper, The Country Boy. 
Every Clan and every Wideawake 
should take it. Dandy stories, pic- 
tures, departments on Mechanics, 
Stamps, Corn Clubs, Poultry, Elec- 
tricity, etc. Wideawakes will be 
delighted with it. Send 10 cents in 
silver or stamps for six months’ 
trial. 











Monthly Powwow 


BROTHER WIDEAWAKES: Weare much - 


pleased to hear that our “‘ soldiers of the 
commissary ’’ are cheerfully and bravely 
working to increase the food supply. 
It’s times like these 
that show what kind 
of stuff is in our 
boys. This is still 
avery busy month, 
but we don’t want 
our brothers to for- 
get their pledge or 
the Brotherhood. 
We wantevery farm 
boy a Wideawake, and a Clan formed in 
every district. Do your and we will 
try to do ours. We have passed the 19,- 
500 mark and have 300 Clans registered. 
Greetings toall. Caas. P. SHoFFNER @. 

Address, The Wideawakes, Brother- 
hood Council, The Farm Journal, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Whistling Race 

Place five boys in a row and give each 
boy five soda-crackers. He must eat 
the crackers and then whistle the tune 
ef Yankee Doodle. The one whistling 
the best tune first is the winner. 

Wisconsin. Harry SCHILLEMAN<>. 


Clan Comments 


Green Lawn Clan No. 185 has earned 
money enough to purchase a tent and 
supplies. We are to go camping this sum- 
mer. We hold our meetings in a barn loft. 

Long Island. ARTHUR RILEY @.. 


; _ Snowdrift Clan No. rp Penn- 
ylvania, is progressing. e have six- 
teen members, and at our bi-weekly 
meetings for more than five months 
our attendance has been eighty-six per 
cent. We had a feast at ter and 
Hallowe’en. On Hallowe’en our Clan 





MANY AN IDLE, DREAMY 
WISHER 
COUNTS HIS CHICKS BE- 
FORE THEIR HATCHING. 
FREDDY, AN EFFICIENT FISHER, 
WEIGHS HIS FISH BEFORE SHEE CATCHING. 


which were stretched across the road. 
These wires had already thrown one 
horse. We discovered a fire in the 
woods and werked for nearly half a day 
to get it out. 

ennsylvania. JOSEPH SMITH@. 
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YOUNG FOLKS’ SKETCH CLUB 

Object: To train the eyes and hands ef 
eur children. To join: Send asketch 
ef the month’s special subject 


DzaR MEMBERS: Your shoe sketches 
brought out much 
good work. Espe- 
cially noticeable 
was the improve- 
ment in the shad- 
ing. Prizes were 
awarded as fol- 
lows: First, Astrid 
Okerlund. Second, 
Cuthbert Reynolds. 
Third, Dougias E. 
Duncan. onor- 
able mention, Ed- 
gr F. Olson, Myra 

illiams, Einar C. 
Hanson, D’Witt 
Myers, Martha 
Dunn, Wayne Dir, 
Esther Traggardh, 
David B. Harrison, 
W anda Kammin- 
ski, Vera J. Web- 
ster, Gladys I. Thompson, Mildred Kim- 
ble and Marion E. Gleckler. 

Special subject for August ‘‘ Our 
Fence.’’ Make sketches at least three 
inches wide, draw and shade in lead- 
pencil and see that they reach us by. 
August 18. One fifty-cent and two 
twenty-five-cent prizes will be awarded. 


Beginning with September the Sketch 
Club will award one $1, one fifty-cent 











AucGustT, 1917 
and two twenty -five-cent prizes each 


month. 
Kurlie-Q Sketches 


Keep up your good work. Try to use 
the Kurlie-Q in the most practical way. 
Awards were given to Wesley T. Stahi 
and Reka Johnson. Honorable mention 

to all whose sketches are reproduced. 

Here is the new Kurlie-Q. Make an 

outline sketch, either in pencil or ink, 

and use this Kurlie-Q as part of the 

outline. Sketch can be of any size 
and any subject, but must reach us 
by August 18. One fifty-cent and two 
twenty-five-cent awards will be made. 
Send sketches to Young Folks’ Sketch 
Club, The Farm Journal, Washington 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 



































1. Wesley T. Stahl, prize winner. 2. Flora T. 
Stahl. 3. Emma B. Covington, Frances Petersen 
and Lucita Cramer. 4. E. Margaret Petersen. 5. 
Oneita Prenatt and Adaline Chase. 6. Gertrude 
Shaffer. 7. Julia Holstad. 8. Mercedes Pearce. 
9. Dorothy Hoelig. 10. Reka Johnsen, prize win- 
ner. 11. Cuthbert Reynolds. 12. Mildred Kimble 





























Easy monthly pay- 
ments. Write today for 
illustrated catalog and 
Patriotic songs (words. ) 


LYON & HEALY 
World's Largest Music House 


53-66 JACKSON BLYD., CHICAGO 


















































Telis all about Celebrated Steel Shoes. One ef the 
greatest inv: leotwear the world has ever 
known. Over a million people now wearing them. 
Wear as long as ee x pairs of leather shoes. 
most you ever had on 

your feet. No cold, wet feet, therefore 
. Lam! Lame and 








Address, RUTHSTEIN, Stes! Shoe Man, Dept. 30, Racine, Wis. 


Driver Agents Wanted 





Delco ignition—Elect. Lite. 
MOTOR COMPANY, Bush Temple, Chicago, Ilincis 
















Thereare genuine }j 
Victrolas in great | 
variety of styles to 
suit every home. 


Write to us for the handsome illustrated 
Victer catalogs, and the name and address 
of nearest Victor dealer, 


Victor Talking Machine Co, 
Camden, N, J. 
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FAMILY DOCTOR 


[Medical inquiries from Our Folks may be sub- 
mitted and will be answered in the paper, each in 
ats turn, if of interest to the general reader. All 
anquiries will be acknowledged and advice given 
promptly and confidentially.» Address, “Family 
Doctor Department,” this office.] 

Dr. F. W. Str. Joun. 


E are plunged into that horrible 
condition called war. Among the 


many hardships that the people will 
haye to bear are those relating to the care 
« F of the sick at home. The army and navy 
me i will draw heavily upon the active mem- 
= fi bers of the medical profession, as well 
as upon all medical and surgical su 
plies. The price of medicines and dregs- 
a ings which are now abnormally high will 
continue to soar, and.the doctor should 
be prepared, as far as is possible, to care 
for those who are producing the means 
of warfare as well as the food and cloth- 
ing. I would suggest that during the 
season every one gather such simple 
remedies as boneset, wormwood, sage, 
catnip, etc., as they are all useful in the 
home. Save all the old linen that is not 
needed for others, to be used in dressing 
wounds. Keep on hand a liberal supply 
of ground mustard, Epsom salts, castor- 
~<a oil, etc., as they will certainly be used 
r, in place of the more expensive prepara- 
| tions. 
$ There is another side to the question 
of war, and that is to prevent, when- 
ever possible, undue excitement “ripe 
to nervousness, hysteria, depression an 
like conditions of mind. e shall need 
all our resources, financial, material and 
physical, to meet the great trial which 
has been forced. upon us. It behooves 
us to keep calm and work without com- 


ae eS > 


De eager 2 


c 2 unfit us for the task that is before us. 
E We should strive to keep both body and 
mind in the best condition, and let 
neither zeal nor discouragement inter- 
| fere with what is best in us. 
bE 4 There will no doubt be a great in- 
ce crease in fakers of various kinds who 
will flourish while many doctors are at 
4 the front caring for the wounded. Be 
.. loyal to the profession which has stood 
Be by you, help in every way to conserve 
ae the all-too-scarce necessities, and trust 
that divine Providence will decree that 
2 Liberty may increase. 
i} Foot Notes 
J. B., Almogordo, N. M.: Cirrhosis of 
the liver is a condition of hardening due 
ee to increase in the connective tissue of 
ey the 9 = The disease is not necessarily 
fatal, but the cases in which it occurs are 
usually those which are suffering from 
some other serious trouble. It is of long 
duration. : 


W. H. J., Watkins P. O., Va.: Ring- 
worm of the face can be successfully 
treated by applying the ordinary tinc- 
ture of iodine. If this does not agree, 
some form of an ointment containing 
mercury may be tried. The advice of a 
— git ener yo as a the 

requency and stren of the applica- 
tion, should be followed. 


M., Union, O.: To correct stooped 
shoulders try to get out of the habit of 
allowing them to droop, and sleep with a 
very small pillow or none at all. Several 
times a day bring the forearms at a right 
angle with the arms, and place a broom- 
stick or other suitable stick in the angles 
thus formed in such a way that the stick 
will come behind the back, and keep it 






CAMPS OR ROCKAWAY. ‘TIS WELL FOR POORER FOLKS 
TO KNOW THAT ONIONS CHASE THE “* DOC’’ AWAY. 


plaining, arid not to let our sacrifices | 
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there for a few minutes, walking if de- 
sired. Inflate the lungs often and in 
other ways develop your chest muscles. 
“Shoulder braces” are not recommended. 


Reducing the sound of a watch: The 
ticking of a watch or clock is sometimes 
-objectionable in the bed- 
room of a sick or nervous 
y rson. It can be muffled 
4) an the following manner: 
4] Procure a large clear-glass 
| jar with the neck big enough 
| to admit a watch or small 
: 7} elock. Then by means of 

[| arubber band suspend the 
:i:} watch from the cover mid- 
way in the jar. The time 
be seen without removing 











can readily 
the watch. 
Fly killers : According to Drs. ain ng 
and eeveaiben: in the United States Pu 
lic Health Reports, the question of safe 
fiy-poison has been practicallysolved. For 
household use, solutions are prepared by 
the addition of three teaspoonfuls of 
formaldehyde as found in the mafket, 
to a pint of water. Or three teaspoon- 
fuls of sodium salicylate are dissolved in 
a pint of water. Nearly fill a glass 
tumbler with either of the above solu- 
tions, place over this a piece of blotting 
_paper cut roughly to a circular form 
somewhat larger in diameter than the 
tumbler, and over this invert a saucer. 
Invert the whole device and then insert 
a match or toothpick under the edge of 
the tumbler to allow access of air. The 
blotting paper will remain in the proper 
moist condition until the entire contents 
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of the tumbler have been used; the 
stren of the formaldehyde solution 
will maintained. Either of these 
preparations may be safely used where 
there are young children. The formal- 
dehyde has an unpleasant taste, and in 
the conéentrations recommended a 
harmful dose could not be taken. No 
harmful effects would result from a 
considerable quantity of the salicylate. 


Trials of an Invalid 
By Wait Mason 


I have the anthrax in my knees, and 
remedies won’t rout it; when I have 
any ae disease, I like to talk about it. 
Oh, I could tell you, and repeat, about 
acute lumbago, and how the doctor 
makes me eat such things as bran and 
sago. And when I tell about the state 
of my old stomach’s lining, it’s won- 
derful how I orate—my eloquence is 
shining. But when I try to tell the tale 
of aches that I’m enjoying, my neigh- 
bors say, ‘‘The subject’s stale; lon 
since we found it cloying. Come, tale 
of battle and retreat, where nations 
strive together ; discuss a while the win- 
ter wheat, and anal the weather. 
The peach crop’s killed in Delaware, the 
late dispatches tell you, and yet you sit 
and maunder there of ailments that be- 
fell you. The woolen mills are shutting 
down, because they can’t get teazels, 
and yet you roam around the town, .and 
talk about the measles.’’ There is no 
solace for the gent who’s loaded with 
diseases ; his healthy friends don’t care 
a cent for all his sighs and wheezes. 

[Copyright by The George Matthew Adams*Service. } 







































WEALTH IN INVENTIONS. Patent your 
ideas. Send for our Free Book, 
Hew To Succeed. 





—_ and =<dvice 

SUES & ©0., Attys., 550 ith St., Washington, D. C. 
paid for butterflies, insects. Some $1 to $7 mi2 
CASH 2e Fe 
money with mother's help and my pictures, 
on paul alli abet bane Wetland: 
SINCLAIR, Box 244, D 16, Los Angeles, Cal, 
PATENTS That Protect and Pa 

Send Sketch or Model for 

BOOKS AND ADVICE FRE E 
Wateeon E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. ©. 


WE BUY FOR CASH 
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“I hear you. I can hear now as 

well as anybody. ‘How?’ With 

THE MORLEY PHONE. 

I’ve a pair in my ears 

now, but they are in- 







weightless and harm- 
less. Anyone can ad- 
just it."" Over one 





THE WEALTHY FOR THEIR HEALTH MAY GO TO MOUNTAIN 


hundred thousand 
sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 


| THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 793, Perry Bidg., Phila. 


Don’t Wear a Truss 


ROOKS’ APPLIANCE, 
the modern scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No ob- 
noxious springs or pads, 
Has automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and 
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CA 
Put New Life In Your Engine| 


A dose of Johnson's Carbon Remover 
will increase the power of your car — 
improve acceleration—stop that knock- 
ing sound —.quiet your motor — save 
your batteries— reduce your gasoline 
consumption 12% to 25% — and your 
engine will run as it did the first 
500 miles — quietly and full of life. 


For Tractors—Gas Engines 
Johnson’s Carbon Remover will also 
remove carbon from the motor of your 
tractor, giving it greater power oo enabling 


it to work more economic- 
ally. It will make your tractor 100% efficient. 


You Can Do It Yourself | 


































































then the j 

burns. powders and goes out with the exhaust. 
$1.00 OFFER 

ca eg 2 thee fon’ Manowar to keep 
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Picture Pickings for Our Folks 
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An elephant and a woman plowing a field in England isn’t an ordinary sight. 

Personally we'd prefer a good horse, or the tractor shown in picture below. 
Copyright, Underwood & Underwood, 

































































Here’s the latest portrait of General John J. Pershing, 

who heads the first American fighting force in France. 

His strong, rugged face makes you feel that he’s a man 

of action and not a dolled-up gold-braided figurehead. 
Copyright, Underwood & Underwood. 



































This tractor doesn’t look so strong as the elephant above, but it can do a lot 
more work in a day, and do it better. These girls are disking a field on the 
Farmingdale farm of the New York State School of Agriculture. f 
Copyright, Underwood & Underwood, 













A battery of wheel-hoes in a European sugar-beet field before the war. Now 
for such work women have largely taken the plac? of-men. It’s tough on the 
women, and tough on the men. War is just what Sherman so plainly said. 








This is the néw 280 Schneider (French) gun that fires three 
shells a minute and sends them ten miles. Each shell 
weighs 210 kilos, which in plain English means about 462 
pounds. Copyright, International Film Service. 




































































Yes, it really is !——the Kaiser and Roosevelt. - Time was 
when they were friends, back in 1910, when this picture 
was taken, They are reviewing a sham battle which the 
Kaiser staged for the Colonel’s special benefit. 

Copyright, International Film Service. =~) 






A new United States army dirigible leaving its hangar at Pensacola, 
Fla. A similar type of balloon is used in England for hunting sub- 
marines. Over there they call these dirigibles “blimps.” 

— Copyright, International Film Service. . 
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Neolin 


Better than Leather 













Mr. Crozier wore 
his Neolin Soles 11 
months and they 
were still good. 


HE great question regarding 
NeGlin Soles is this: How much 
can you save by wearing them? 
Some wearers write telling us of a double 
wear. The writer below speaks of a wear 
four times greater. While the photographs 
below show a six times greater wear. 
But you will possibly find the average 
superiority somewhere between two and 


a aoe patie, use _ more popu- 
the price of your shoes, greater sur- 
— wear Nedlin Soles show over leather 
soles. 


But read this letter: 


**Ithought it might to know 
eof my experience with Resin Soles. March 
Set, 1916, I bought a pair of well known 
shoes. went th eek cokes in a month. 
din getting them was advised by a 
shoemaker to put on Neolin, and let him do 
so. J have worn these soles every day since 
and given them lots of walking. And now 
after 11 months’ wear there isn’t a hole 
through them yet.’” 


GEORGE E. CROZIER, 
a Boulder, Montana. 


Nedlin Soles me not rubber Cans er 
are as waterproof, ey are true synthetic 
soles. Other better-than-leather qualities: 
A remarkable pliancy and velvet foot-ease. 
A won't creak or crack or scratch-the-floor 
quality. In white, tan. For grown- 
ups and. children on new shoes. Also at 
shoe repai and some retailers in Taps 
and Full Soles for old shoes. To protect 
from substitutes mark that mark—stamp it 


on your memory: [Pledlin— 
the for 
trade symbol a neon 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


Wore Six Times 
Than Lea 





Rae Teens 





| follow when setting posts in 





ODD MENTION 
It’s just a little handclasp, the faith that 
all is right, 


That makes the whole world better, the | 


toiling burden light. 


Kindness is one of those simple tasks 
> which all can do hetween 
£27, showers on a rainy day. 

33 The man who believes that 
getting on in the world means 
getting the best of his neigh- 
bors has:‘a low estimate of life. 







~A firm belief in one’s power to do an 
act foreshadows its accomplishment. 


The world seems good, and is good, to | 


the man who is fullof goodness himself. 


Dread of the poorhouse is an ill in- 
centive to industry, but it is better than 
none at all. 


Remember the Sabbath day to keep it 


holy ; and it will not do any harm to keep 
the other six days decently well. 


There are two kinds of borrowers—. 


those who borrow until they can buy 


and those who borrow to keep from | 


buying. ; 

Visit your neighbor occasionally and 
see how he does things. Not all the good 
farming methods are used within the 
line fences on your farm. 


aT oS 














Here’s a school picnic under a tree 
during a thunderstorm. Teacher is 
there, too! She’s old enough to know 
better than to ‘stand under the best 
lightning attracter in the locality 

Contributions invited from all persons 
possessing gumption and knowledge, 
who know what’s what and who can 
stop after they have said it. 

One of our readers urges the use of 
mules for farm work because they do 
not need to be curried. Judging by ap- 
pearances, some folks may claim that 
advantage for their horses. 

Our advertisers are your friends. 
Read what they have to say, and always 
remember that if you can not find what 
you want in the advertising columns, we 
can tell you where to get it. . Every 
manufacturer of every article made in 
the United States is indexed in this 
office. Drop a postal. 

One of our readers sends us this sug- 
gestion: ‘‘ Fence-posts are likely to be 
thrown out of certain soils by the action 
of frost. The cut shows a good plan to 


such soil. Cut a notch in op- 
posite sides of the post near 
the lower end, and when 
placed in the hole pour some 
well-mixed cement and sand 
around it. . Raise the post — 
a bit and let a little of the “ 
cement flow under it. When 
the cement hardens it will 
form an anchor that keeps the 
post from pulling out, and 
preserves the lower end of the post.’’ 
Thank you, friend. We shall follow 
this suggestion when setting posts in low 
ground on that Experimental Farm. 
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“Cramp, the Terror” 





This is the title of 
one short article in 
the big July issue of 


Gountry Boy 


(Younger brother te The Farm Journal 





Other articles, many with 
| pictures, tell about corn 
clubs and the extra prizes 
we offer for big crops— 
latest reports from The 
Wideawakes—swimming 


_—reports. of the biggest 
bird club in the world— 


poultry-raising — trap-nests— 
pictures and sketches. Be- 
sides, there is a corking good 
story, a continued story just 
for live and hustling boys. 
You can get a trial— 


SIX MONTHS—10 CENTS 


All you have to do, boys, to 
getthis big-size, 16-page illus- 
trated magazine every month, 
is to send 10c—only a dime 
—and you will get the next 
six issues, all complete, with 
full synopsis of every contin- 
ued story, pictures, sketches, 
offers of gold prizes, every- 
thing every month, 


Remember, boys, this is the dandy 
magazine for Farm Boys everywhere 
—needed by every Corn, Pig, Potato, 
Cotton, Poultry, Bird, or any other 


Club, Boy. Besides, it has just been 
made the official paper of The 
Wideawakes. 


You fellows whé like to swim, who 
like to fish, who like to make things, 
you will all find lots in it that you 
never knew before. It is chock-a- 
block with good stories, boys’ articles, 
real experiences of real boys, money- 
making ideas that work, things every 
one of you wants to know. 


Try it six months and you will like it so 
well you'll want it always. Only a dime 
and you get this crack-a-jack Boys’ Maga- 
zine for six full months... Aad, if you don’t 
like the paper after you see it, we'll give 
back your money. Sit down right now and 
send your dime now. We take ail risk of 


your money getting to us safely. 


THE COUNTRY BOY 


Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. : 
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Speedways Crushing Tests Prove 
Hudson Super-Six Endurance 








Four Hudson Super-Six Specials raced at Cincinnati. All four finished 
in the prize money: First, in the Free-for-All; Second, Seventh and Ninth 
in the 250-mile classic. 

At Chicago on June 16, Ralph Mulford in a Hudson Super-Six Special 
broke the American speedway records for 150 and 200 miles. For 200 
miles he averaged 104 miles an hour—faster than any car ever traveled 



















such a distance before. 


Speedway racing is the most abusive of all motor 
tests. Every part of a car is subjected to manifold 
destructive stresses. It is endurance that counts most 
on the Speedway. 

Hudson Super-Six speed tests are in reality endurance 
tests, It is possible to build faster cars than the Hudson 
Super-Six Special, but the speedway record of 104 miles 
an hour for 200 miles, now held by a Hudson Super-Six 
Special, proves that endurance is more important. 


Our interest in racing is not so much to see how fast 
we can make the Hudson Super-Six. It is to demon- 
strate motor endurance. It would take too long, at 
ordinary driving speed, to demonstrate the endurance 
life of a Super-Six. The speedway in a few hours calls 
for all the stamina required in years of ordinary use. 












Speedster 


HUDSON MOTOR 











Phaeton, 7-passenger $1650 Touring Sedan 
_4-passenger 1750 Town ease ee ee 
Cabriolet, 3-passenger 1950 (All prices f.0.b. Detroit) Limousine Landaulet . 3025 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


No other racing car of prominence so nearly resembles 
stock production as does the-Hudson Super-Six. Prac- 
tically all of the notable racing cars, and particularly 
those against which the Hudson Super-Six Special has 
shown its superiority, were built especially for racing. 
They bear slight resemblance to the stock production 
of any factory. Their cost is usually so great that 
not more than two or three cars are ever built. The 
Hudson Super-Six is essentially a production car. 

The very qualities of endurance that are necessary in 
racing are the qualities you should demand in the car 
you buy. It guarantees safety, low maintenance cost 
and long service. 

You can get a Hudson Super-Six in any_body type 
you may desire. There are eight designs to choose from. 
The carriage detail matches the high quality of the 
chassis construction. 


- $2175 Town CarLandaulet . Spees 


CAR COMPANY 









































